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MASTER PIANIST'S 
DEBUT AT AKOLIAN 
HALLS DEDICATION 


Gottfried Galston Makes Profound 
Impression at His First Recital 
in America—New Auditorium, 
Acoustically Successful, Proves 
a Boon to New York’s Concert 
Life 
By far the most important event since 

the beginning of the present musical sea- 

York took place last Satur- 

inauguration of 





son in New 
day afternoon in the 
7Eolian Hall and the simultaneous Amer- 
ican début of Gottfried Galston, the 
Munich pianist. Either 
itself have sufficed to attract a large gath- 
ering of music-lovers, but to their coinci- 
highly distinctive, en- 


event would of 


dence was due a 
thusiastic but discriminating audience that 
incfuded many of the élite of New York 
musical circles. It be recorded in 
anticipation of detailed comment that both 
the mew artist hall 
met with emphatic approval and, all things 
considered, the left the recital 
with a sense of twofold gratification. Mr. 
Galston is a pianist of lofty attributes and 
qualifications. Afolian Hall provides the 
city with a concert auditorium that is at 
once attractive, comfortable and acousti- 
cally gratifying. 

In Gottfried Galston the American pub- 
lic has found a pianist whose further ac- 
quaintance it will assuredly be happy to 
cultivate. His reputation had preceded 
him, but it frequently happens that foreign 
reputations are trifles lioht as air in the 
estimation of the New York public. Mr. 
Galston’s, however, proved well founded. 
And at the close of his American tournée 
it bids fair to be further fortified. 

The program with which he chose to in- 
troduce himself, admirably adapted to dis- 
close at one sitting the diverse phases and 
aspects of a pianist’s mechanical and inter- 
pretative capacities, was also, for the most 
part, of exceptional musical interest. In 
Europe Mr. Galston has won himself no 
little respect and favor by his perform- 
ance of a series of programs devoted to a 
composer. Wisely enough he re- 
frained from any such practice at his 
American début. Instead he offered four 
Bach numbers—the. choral preludes in FE 
Flat and G and the Prelude and Fugue in 
D arranged by Busoni, and a “Sicilienne” 
arranged by himself; Beethoven’s “Ham- 
merklavier” Sonata, a dozen Chopin 
Etudes, the “Berceuse” and “Polonaise” in 
A Flat. He was sparing with encores, re- 
fraining entirely from playing them dur- 
ing the progress of the recital and at the 
close of the program giving only a Brahms 
Waltz and Chopin’s B Flat Minor Pre- 
lude. 

Gottfried Galston is a pianist in whom 
intellectuality, profound musicianship, 
ripeness of judgment, lofty ideals, imag 
ination and natural temperament are ad 
mirably blended, consistently balanced and 
commingled. Bigness is the most charac- 
teristic element of his playing. He de- 
lights primarily in drawing in bold, broad 
outlines and heroic dimensions. Galston’s 
pianism has that forcefulness of utterance, 
the fiery assertiveness, the powerful im- 
petus, the mordant rhythmic crispness and 
the virile ring which make the blood tingl: 
It brims with vitality and is as bracing and 
exhilarating in moments of stress and cli- 
max as sharp mountain air. It has the 
breadth of style, the depth and massive- 
ness which stamp the artist as one entitled 
to stand in the ranks of the foremost 
pianists. He knows how to sound the 
poetic note, as he fully demonstrated in 
the slow movement of the Beethoven So- 
nata. On the other hand, he rather stops 
short of soul-searching tenderness, as was 
evident in some of his Chopin. He does 
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Distinguished Soprano and Baritone Who, in Their Joint Song Recitals and Indi- 


vidual Appearances, Represent the Highest Ideals of Interpretative Vocal Art. 


(See Page 4) 





not convey to certain pages of the Polish 
tone poet the subtle morbidezza which they 
demand 

Except in parts of the Chopin “Polo- 
naise,” in which it was forced, Mr. Gals- 
ton’s tone was of splendid quality through- 
out the afternoon. He knows well how to 
obtain heroic sonorities with descending to 
noise. The quasi-orchestra climax which 
he built up at the close of the glorious 
gach D Major Fugue was nothing short 
of thrilling. The grandiose crescendo was 
one of the high-water marks of the recital. 


[Continued on page 5] 
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America in 
America is to hear one of 
est operatic organizations, the Simina 
Opera Company, of Moscow, which has 
been engaged by Andreas Dippel for an 
American tour in 1914, according to an 
nouncement by Joseph Mandelkern, of 
New York. There will be 260 singers in 
the -company, with Russian scenery and 
costumes, the Moscow ballet, a company of 
Cossacks and a Cossack military band 
There will be four conductors in charge of 
the orchestra. 
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SIGNAL TRIUMPH 
FOR TITTA RUFFO 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Famous Italian Baritone Astounds 


— Opera-Goers by His Complete 


A, S— Mastery of Operatic Art—A 


Voice of Remarkable Character- 
istics— Demonstration in His 
Honor 


.Bureau of Musical America 
No. 10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Nov. 5. 


The début in America of Titta Ruffo, the 
with the Phila- 
Company at the local 
House last 
notwithstanding 


famous Italian baritone, 
delphia-Chicago 
Metropolitan Opera 


which, 


evening, 
proved an event 
the high expectations caused by the glow- 
ing accounts of the singer’s wonderful abil- 
ity, left no sense of disappointment. At 
first hearing Ruffo appears to be all that 
over-zealous agent 
and it may unhesitatingly 


the sometimes press 


had said he is, 
be recorded that, in the title role of “Rigo- 
letto” last night his triumph was complete. 

Still a young man, and possessed of all 
the fire and enthusiasm of youth, this fa 
mous Italian, whose salary, said to be $2,000 
a performance, was guaranteed by the pub- 
Mr. this city, 
combines with his 
forceful and sympathetic talent as an actor 
that seems to leave nothing wanting in his 


lic-spirited Stotesbury, of 


wonderful. voice the 


artistic equipment. 

In his make-up as the deformed jester 
last night, Ruffo disguised whatever good 
looks he may possess presenting Rigoletto 
as an elderly man with gray hair and white 
chin beard, somewhat infirm and, in the 
more tragic episodes of the opera, pathet- 
ically swayed by great emotion. 

The tragic moments, notably in the third 
and fourth acts, were realized with an in- 
tense power that, added to the effect of the 
marvelous voice, literally thrilled the au- 
dience. 

Ruffo’s voice, which is used with the ut 
most ease and naturalness, his vocal 
method appearing to be simply that of one 
who sings without effort and with the 
guidance of brain, is of tremendous power 
and resonance, and of remarkable range 
and flexibility. It fairly rolls out, in ring- 
ing volumes of sound, but has also the 
charm of warmth and richness, being of 
an appealing quality in the middle register 
and in tender passages capable of great 
pathos, while Ruffo knows how to pro- 
duce startling effects without being unduly 
sensational. 

One of his great moments last night was 
in the third act, when he took a high note 
in full voice and held it for a surprisingly 
long time, letting it diminuendo into the 
softest of tones. It was after this act that 
the audience gave full vent to its enthu 
siasm, up to ‘this point having been 


a bit restrained in its  bestowal of 
applause, and Mr. Ruffo and Alma 
Gluck, who was the Gilda, after be 
ing recalled again and again, finally re- 


peated their scene before the curtain. Miss 
Gluck was a girlish and appealing Gilda, 
and while her forte is not that of th 
coloratura soprano, the “Caro Nome” aria 
being well sung but without dazzling bril 
liance of, effect, her pure, sweet and vibrant 
tones gave delight and she was cordiall, 
received. Orville Harrold, “loaned” by 
Oscar Hammerstein for the occasion, while 
not in the best of voice, was a handsome 
and vocally pleasing Duke, and Margaret 
Keyes, singing admirably in a rich and 
sympathetic contralto tones, as Maddelena 
scored a success. Henri Scott, as Spara- 
fucile; Constantin Nicolay, as Monterone. 
and Louise Berat, as Giovanni, also won de- 
served favor, with Campanini as conductor 
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YOUNGEST METROPOLITAN PRIMA 
DONNA ALSO ONE OF PRETTIEST 
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Lucrezia Bori a Pocket-Edition Opera Star and Also an “‘Edition- 
de-Luxe’’—Three and One-half Years in Opera Though 
Barely Out of Her Teens—A Lineal Descendant of Lucrezia 
Borgia, She Defends That Lady as ‘“‘Not So Bad as She’s 








UCREZIA BORI is a real pocket-edi- 
tion prima donna. Possibly she does 
stand a wee bit over five feet above ground. 
but the sum total of the impression shc 
conveys is that of so captivatingly diminu- 
tive a personage that one frankly wonders 
how she is going to look when set in the 
Gargantuan picture frame of the Metro- 
politan stage; or just how microscopically 
miniature she will appear to those who 
make the balcony or gallery their operatic 


dwelling place. For Lucrezia Bori’s sake 
one almost wishes that it were practical 
and feasible to give opera in the Little 
Theater, or some locale of dimensions more 
proportionate to her own. 

But while she may be a pocket-edition 
opera star Mlle. Bori is also most assuredly 
an edition de luxe. She is a genuine An- 
dalusian beauty—charming, magnetic, viva- 
cious of manner, dainty, graceful, fas- 




















Miss Bori on Shipboard 


cinating, alluring of face and figure. She 
impresses one as one of those who could 
hold and delight an audience even with a 
minimum of compelling vocal endowments. 
Moreover, Miss Bori is scarcely out of her 
teens. 

A number of individuals with picturesque 
theories and philological instincts have 
long been endeavoring to ascertain just how 
the little singer’s name happens so closely 
to resemble that of Lucrezia Borgia. Let 
them henceforth hold their peace, for not 
only is Miss Bori’s real name actually Bor- 
gia but she is a lineal descendant of the 
famous medizval lady who won herself an 
unsavory reputation in the pages of his- 
tory by her facile technic in the adminis- 
tration of poison. But the twentieth cen- 
tury Lucrezia Borgia—even though she 
does not lay claim to a family crest of 
skull and crossbones—rather objects to 
hearing her famous namesake vilified and 
traduced. 


In Defense of Her Ancestor 


“Now really it isn’t at all fair,” she told 
a representative of Musicat AMERICA with 
a certain degree of indignation, “that 
people should think such dreadful things 
about the poor lady. It has been discov- 
ered of late that she was in no wise as bad 
as she has been painted. On the contsary, 


she was in many ways a very fine and a 
very great woman. All those dreadful 
crimes that have been ascribed to her were 
in reality perpetrated by her brother. Lu- 
crezia came from Spain, and quite near the 
place where I was born, too. You can still 
see her wonderful castle only a few miles 


- from Valencia, and it isn’t at all because I 


don’t want to admit my descent from her 
that I changed my name. I did it only be- 
cause I thought it was too big, too ma- 
jestic, too imposing a name for poor little 
me to bear. That’s the sum and substance 
of my reason.” 

Miss Bori is somewhat distressed over 
the fact that she has not yet learned more 
English than the expression “all right.” 
But she has made up her mind to under- 
stand it thoroughly when she leaves in 
April, and she insists that nothing in the 
world is going to prevent her speaking it 
like a native during her second year at 
the Metropolitan, all of which one is will- 
ing to believe, in view of the fact that she 
learned to speak French with exceptional 
fluency in exactly fifteen days. At present 
she keeps an English-Italian dictionary 
within easy reach. 

“It makes me so happy to think that the 
time has come at last for me to sing at the 
Metropolitan, at the first opera house in 
the world. It has always been the goal of 
my ambitions, but little did I think I should 
reach it so soon, for, you know, I have 
been in opera only three and a half years 
altogether. My contract for this engage- 
ment was signed two years ago when I 
sang Manon Lescaut with the Metropolitan 
company in Paris. Since then I have 
counted the hours and I have felt as 
though the time to go to America would 
never arrive. And here it is, at last. Oh! 
I am really very happy! 

“T have not seen very much of New York 
yet, though I have enjoyed Fifth avenue 
and the Park. But I have been too busy 
to do more. And, you know, I am not one 
of those persons who like to run out just 
for the sake of seeing what other people 
are doing. If I go out for a walk I do so 
only because I feel like walking and be- 
cause I realize it is good for my health. 
If I go out riding it is for the sake of the 
ride, not because I want to have other 
people see me do so. But under any con- 
ditions I can never be lazy. When I am 
not singing I am reading, or writing, or 
walking or anythine else—only never, never 
idle. Oh! I think it dreadful for a woman 
to be idle.” 


Took to Opera Naturally 


Miss Bori is one of those who took to 
the operatic stage as naturally and as easily 
as a duck to water. “I heard but little 
music at home in Spain,” she said, “and 
knew practically nothing at all of opera 
until I came back from school, at the age 
of seventeen. But I had studied singing. 
I had two teachers in Spain, one of whom 
had been an opera singer of much dis- 
tinction who had retired from the stage be- 
cause she had grown too fat. And I loved 
to sing! Oh, how I loved it! So when my 
father told me I might travel I decided at 
once to go to Italy, where there was artistic 
atmosphere in abundance. 

“T made my way into opera and there I 
have remained. My début took place at 
the Adriano in Rome as Micaela in ‘Car- 
men.’ In my three years and a half of op- 
eratic experience I have sung quite a vari- 
ety of roles—Manon Lescaut, Massenet’s 
Manon, Marguerite in ‘Mefistofele,’ Gilda, 
the Goose Girl in ‘Konigskinder,’ the Ro- 
senkavalier, Madama Butterfly, and so on. 
[ sang Rosenkavalier in Naples under 
Strauss. He had heard me in the ‘Matri- 
monio Segreto’ and had asked to have me 
for the ‘Rosenkavalier.’ I love that opera, 
though the music is dreadfully difficult. 
But I have no favorite part. They are all 
my favorites. Often my preference for a 
role will be determined by the mood I am 
in. I find little difficulty in acquiring new 
parts. I learned the part of Marguerite in 
‘Mefistofele,’ chiefly by hearing a few per- 
formances of the opera. One night I was 
called up at about one o’clock and informed 
I should have to sing the part two days 
later. A few hours’ study the next day 
fixed it so thoroughly in my mind that I 
was able to sing it without the slightest 
difficulty. 

Never Studied Acting 


“T never studied acting. That, too, has 
always come naturally to me—so much so 





Lucrezia Bori, Youngest Prima Donna of the Metropolitan, Who Will Make Her 
Début Next Week 


that I do not figure out rdles beforehand. 
I find that I can act them perfectly well 
on the impulse of the moment. I love go- 
ing to the theater—particularly to see com- 
edies. When I am in Paris I never miss 
the performances at the Comédie Fran- 
caise. In watching them I experience the 
most inexpressible emotions—I laugh, I 
cry, I am merry, I am sad. Oh! I should 
surely have been an actress if I had not 
had the voice wherewith to be an opera 
singer. And the reason I prefer opera is 
because in it I can gratify my love for act- 
ing and singing at once. 

“T am frightfully nervous before a per- 


formance. For two days before it, in fact, 
I am quite wretched and want to be left 
in my room absolutely alone. I do not 
mean that I become excited and lose my 
temper as some singers do, but I do not 
want to see people running around about 
me. I am all right just now, but wait till 
the Saturday and the Sunday before the 
beginning of the Metropolitan season! 
However, all that nervousness disappears 
the moment I step on the stage. From 
that time on I am so thoroughly absorbed 
in my work that there is no time left for 
me to think about being frightened.” 

a ¥- 





FIRST SONG RECITAL 
IN NEW AUDITORIUM 


Hamlin in Splendid Voice, as He 
Gives Aeolian Hall’s Initial 
Vocal Program 


The privilege of givine the first song re- 
cital in A£folian Hall fell to the American 
tenor, George Hamlin, who appeared for 
the first time this season in New York last 
Sunday afternoon. His audience was of 
good size and the warmth of its enthu- 
siasm grew steadily throughout the after- 
The tenor’s program was as fol- 





noon. 
lows: 


Rec. “O Loss of Sight,” from ‘“Samson,’’ 
Handel; Aria, ‘‘Total Eclipse,” from ‘*Samson,”’ 


Handel; *“‘Nymphs and Shepherds,” Purcell; ‘‘Der 
Wachtelschlag,” Eeethoven; “Der Musensohn,” 
Schubert; “Ins Freic,’”” Schumann; ‘‘Requiem.” 


Schumann; “Der Hidalgo,’ Schumann; “‘Willst du 
das ich geh,’’ Brahms; “‘Wenn ich mit Menschen 
und Engleszungen redete” (No. 4 of Vier ernste 
Gesange, op. 121), Brahms; “Ich trage meine 
Minne vor Wonne stumm,” Strauss; “Ach weh 
mir unglueckhaften Mann,” Strauss; “‘Der Sand- 
traeger,”’ Bungert; “Auf ein altes Bild,” Wolf; 
“Taegerlied,’” Wolf; ‘Der Tambour,” Wolf; 
“Liebesglue,” Wolf; “The Torch,” Elgar; “Wood 
Wanderings,” Grieg; ‘““The Lake Isle of Innisfree,” 
Moore; “Embarquez-vous,’”’ Godard; ‘‘Sne,” J.ie; 
“A Forest Song,” Whelpley. 


Mr. Hamlin has always been an artist of 
sterling merits, but his art has become 
deeper and more compelling than it was a 
few years ago. His style has acquired a 
degree of warmth that formerly was for- 
eign to it. He has broadened amazingly in 
his capacity for the expression of emotion. 
His delivery of songs is now characterized 
by a soulfulness and a fervor of poetic un- 
derstanding and appeal that bespeaks the 
artist of the loftiest rank. His perform- 
ance of Schumann’s “Requiem” would, by 
its wealth of tender sentiment, alone have 
sufficed to convince the hearer of this 
truth. Mr. Hamlin has been singing in op- 
era for a year and the experience seems 
to have been of material benefit to him. It 
has brought to the surface an _ element 
hitherto latent, but not developed to the 
full extent of its possibilities. ' 

The tenor was in beautiful voice last 
Sunday and except for a few moments, 
when some of his lower notes were slightly 


veiled, his tones rang out with splendid 
vibrancy, body and warmth—tones that 
subtly borrow color from every changing 
sentiment of the text. His intonation was 
pure, his enunciation clean-cut, his phras- 
ing that of the resourceful and skilled mu- 
sician. 

Mr. Hamlin gave Beethoven’s “Wachtel- 
schlag” most eloquently, but he sounded 
even greater depths with the first two 
Schumann songs. The joyous “Hidalgo” 
was redemanded, as it well deserved to be. 
The tenor has a fund of humor—a circum- 
stance which enabled the audience to en- 
joy in full measure Strauss’s broadly comic 
“Ach weh mir ungliickhaften Mann” and 
Wolf’s “Tambour,” the first of which was 
so lustily applauded as to draw forth a 
repetition. 

In contrast to both of these numbers 
was the fourth of Brahms’s “Serious 
Songs,” to which Mr. Hamlin gave the es- 
sential dignity and breadth, and Bungert’s 
“Sandtrager,” a truly magnificent piece of 
dramatic vocalism, as he did it. The inex- 
pressibly tragic significance which he in- 
fused into each successive reiteration of 
the cry “Sand, Sand” was worthy of a 
Willner. He also did full justice to 
Grieg’s enchanting “Woodland Wander- 
ings” and to Sigurd Lie’s fascinatingly ex- 
otic “Sne.” There were several encores at 
the close of the program. 

The support provided by Ellis Clark 
Hamman was worthy of Mr. Hamlin’s 
singing. Much more should be heard of 
this gifted young pianist, whose accom- 
paniments were constantly marked by a 
sympathetic understanding and a_note- 
worthy sense of rhythm. = F. FP. 





Comments of New York critics: 


Intelligence, musicianship and admirable diction 
were other attributes that compelled recognition 
from the fair-sized audience present, and at times 
the singer’s enthusiasm stirred his hearers to 


hearty and lengthy applause.—The New York 
World. 

As a Lieder singer Mr. Hamlin’s essentially 
dramatic temperament is an unceasingly vitalizing 
influence. Most of the interpretations of the 
songs on his programme yesterday were little 


masterpieces of characterization in many widely 
different _veins.—The New York Times. 

Mr. _Hamlin sang with splendid tonal effect, 
and with the artistry and musical feelinz which 
he has always shown. . Moreover, his style has 
gained considerably in warmth.—The New York 
Evening Post. 





The new “Don Giovanni,” now being 
written by Frank Alfano, the Neapolitan 
composer, will likely have its premiére at 
Covent Garden next year. 
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BUENOS AYRES OPERA-GOERS LANGUID AND UNDEMONSTRATIVE, SAYS AMATO 


licen 


Very Little Artistic Responsiveness 
from the Audiences at the Colon 
—Their Tastes Reactionary— 
Incessant Chatter an Accom- 
paniment of the Performances 
and the Audiences Arrive Late 
and Depart Early 


66 MERICA? There's no other place! 
I’m hoping that I'll live here until 
I die.” 

The above declaration was not the pa- 
triotic outburst of a homecoming American 
after a European trip, but the contented 
statement of the Italian baritone, Pasquale 
Amato, who returned to New York last 
week on the George Washington. The re- 
mark was not made for the benefit of the 
ship news reporters on Mr. Amato’s ar- 
rival at this port, but was his farewell 
salute to a morning visitor at the singer’s 
West Side apartment five days later, by 
which time the baritone had taken an op- 
portunity for retrospective reflection. In 
view of his expressed intention to become 
an American citizen it was evident that his 
words were not uttered in the spirit of the 
visitor to our shores, who, while among 
us, plasters us patronizingly with flattery 
only to return home and write a book tell- 
ing “what an impossible place America is, 
to be sure.” 


Probably Mr. Amato realized all the 
more fully the advantages of the United 
States and New York in particular in that 
he had somewhat recently concluded a 
Summer engagement at the other end of 
this continent, in the Argentine Republic. 
At the Colon Theater, in Buenos Ayres, 
which goes far beyond the Metropolitan 
Opera House in the lavish salaries paid to 
artists, Mr. Amato appeared during the 
Summer in the same company with Mme. 
Matzenauer and Lucrezia Bori of the Met- 
ropolitan forces and with Arturo ‘loscanini 
as conductor. 

“Our audiences at the Metropolitan |] 
find to be the best in the world,” declared 
the singer, in summing up his impressions 
of opera-giving as it exists in the South 
American republic, as compared with our 
own. “Not only do Americans hear the 
best artists and orchestras on tour in this 
country, but in many cases they go abroad 
and observe what is going on musically in 
Europe. In this way they are able to form 
a standard of comparison for judging mu- 
sical attractions. 

“Naturally the people in the Argentine 
have not had such advantages. Of course 
they have their opera, but they are not 
able to hear such a varied répertoire as 
that of the Metropolitan, nor do they have 
an opportunity to hear the leading singers 
of every nation, such as is enjoyed by the 
New York public. As for the music of 
the concert halls Buenos Ayres is still in 
its infancy. For these reasons the visiting 
operatic artist does not find the same de- 
gree of intelligent appreciation that he 
meets with in the United States. 


Not “‘Bull Moose’? in Music 


“Opera-going Buenos Ayres does not 
cast its vote for the ‘Progressive move- 
ment’ in music, for its tastes are decidedly 
reactionar, and its favorite operas are the 
old Italian works and the standbys of the 
répertoire, such as ‘Carmen’ and ‘Faust.’ 
To be sure, all the operas at the Colon are 
sung in Italian, and this is not conducive 
to appreciation for the works of the Ger- 
man school, as represented by Wagner and 
Humperdinck. The fact remains, however, 
that the people of the Argentine have not 
reached the point where they can fully ap- 
preciate Wagner, whether he be sung in 
Italian or in Choctaw. 

“Puccini’s operas have been successful in 
Buenos Ayres—in fact, they have been too 
successful. -Their appeal has been so sure 
that every little opera company in Buenos 
Ayres has put on the Puccini works, know- 
ing that with these as a magnet they would 
be reasonably certain to draw the crowds, 
no matter how mediocre the company. The 
result is that Puccini has been overdone, 
and this has now had-its effect on the ré- 
pertoire of the Colon. It was found that 
when we programmed one of Puccini’s op- 
eras, say “Tosca,’ the public came to the 
first performance out of curiosity to hear 
the artists, but at the succeeding repre- 
sentations the attendance fell away. 

“Some of the decrease in the attendance 
after the first two or three performances 
of a work may be accounted for by the 
fact that the Colon does not have a dif- 
ferent set of subscribers for each night in 
the week, as is the case at the Metropol- 
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“Shuffle-board on Shipboard,’’ an impromptu Motion Picture Drama, Revealing Two 
Noted Baritones, Pasquale Amato and William Hinshaw, in the Leading Réles. Scenes: No. 


1, ‘‘How shall we pass the time before dinner?’’ 


No. 2, “‘l have it—shuffle-board!’’ No. 3, ‘‘it’s 


your shot.”’ No. 4, The Disputed Point. No. 5, The Quarrel. No. 6, The Peacemaker: ‘‘Gentle- 


men, Gentlemen!’’ No. 7, Mutual Apologies. 


itan. The total number of Buenos Ayres 
subscribers is divided into two sections, 
with each group hearing about one-half of 
the performances given during the season. 
In this way the artists sing to practically 
the same crowd all the time, and the con- 
tinued drawing power of an opera rests 
not so much on the opera itself as in the 
interest created by the artists. As the old 
operas give the public so much brilliant 
singing, these seem to be better ‘repeaters’ 
than the modern works and consequently 
they find a more prominent place in the 
répertoire. 


Leisurely Opera-Goers 


“As marked characteristics of the audi- 
ences at the Colon you will find their 
leisurely and languid manner. In spite of 
the fact that the performances begin at 
eight-thirty, even with the Wagner works, 
the artists face an almost empty house as 
the curtain goes up. The tenor in ‘Aida’ 
sings his ‘Celeste Aida’ to such a sparsely 
settled auditorium that he might almost as 
well be soliloquizing in his dressing room. 
By the end of act one the house is well 
filled, but at the close of the second act 
these opera-goers begin to make their exit 
and the singers play their final scenes to 
unresponsive rows of empty seats. 

“I therefore made the suggestion that we 
give an opera with the various acts switched 
around, so as to start the performance with 
the one act which all the audience hears. 
Thus the second act. would be sung first, 
followed in turn by the first and third 
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acts, and no doubt the audience would 
never know the difference as regards their 
following the trend of the story. 

“Considering the short time during 
which the Buenos Ayres society people re- 
main in the opera house, one might expect 
them to give close attention and get as 
much as possible out of the performance. 
As a matter of fact they do nothing of the 
kind. The incessant chatter during the 
performances is so annoying that such a 
music lover as Mrs. John W. Garret, wife 
of the American minister., who is a leader 
in the society of the capital, is at her wits’ 
end to find some polite method of putting 
the soft pedal on this impolite accompani- 
ment to the performance. 


Tropica! Languor in Applause 


“In view of the tabasco-like tempera- 
ment of Spanish-speaking people it is sur- 
prising that the Colon audiences are not 
more demonstrative in their reception of 
the various artists. There is a sort of 
tropical languor in their way of regarding 
the proceedings and although the artists 
are called before the curtain, you will find 
no such demonstrations of approval as are 
witnessed in the Metropolitan. Down there 
the artist is on a different footing, as com- 
pared with the way in which he is regarded 
in New York. Here he is considered as a 
friend and the public is interested in his 
personality, but at the Colon there is no 
such intimacy of feeling from one side of 
the footlights to the other. The house is 
much larger than the Metropolitan and, in- 


Old Italian and Other Familiar 
Works Favorites in the Réper- 
toire of the South American 
House—Metropolitan Baritone 
Happy to Be Back in America 
—QOur Audiences ‘Best in the 
World” 


cidentally, that is why they are able to pay 
such high salaries.” 

During the season at the Colon Mr. 
Amato sang some thirty-four perform- 
ances, or about two per week. The only 
role which he had not sung at the Metro- 
politan was “Falstaff,” in the portrayal of 
which he took a keen delight. Maestro 
Toscanini conducted almost every per- 
formance during the engagement, where- 
fore his extended vacation in Italy was 
pronounced by Mr. Amato as absolutely 
necessary under the circumstances. 

The baritone’s own vacation was taken 
in two divisions, the first consisting of a 
month preceding Mr. Amato’s appearance 
at the Colon, while he gained something 
over two months’ rest after his final Buenos 
Ayres performance late in August. Upon 
his return to Europe the singer took an 
opportunity to make some belated family 
visits and he made a stay of two days at 
his villa in Milan. 

“Next Summer I shall snend four 
months at my villa,” added the baritone, 
“in accordance with my plan of taking a 
protracted vacation every other year or so. 
An artist has many demands upon him for 
‘guest’ appearances and these must be sat- 
isfied now and then. I had to cancel some 
engagements on the continent in order to 
gain a sufficiently extended Fall vacation. 
While there is temptation for the opera 
singer to capitalize his vocal powers as 
highly as possible in the present without 
much regard for the future, I want to em- 
ploy discretion in the use of these powers 
so that they will last just so much longer.” 


Perfecting Enunciation for “Cyrano” 


Mr. Amato showed how much of the 
American strenuosity he has acquired by 
rushing off to Buffalo on the very day 
when the George Washington landed him 
in New York and making his first appear- 
ance with Alma Gluck in that up-State 
city on the followine evening. Besides his 
appearances at the Metropolitan he may 
make several concert appearances in the 
Spring. During the opera season the bari- 
tone may make his bow as Figaro in “The 
Barber of Seville’ and he is to portray 
Cyrano in the production of the new Dam- 
rosch-Henderson opera. “Mv chief aim in 
the preparation of this interesting part,” 
explained the singer, “is to make my Eng- 
lish enunciation as clean-cut as possible, 
for I feel that it is chiefly the handicap of 
faulty enunciation which is retarding the 
progress of native American opera.” 

Visitors to the Amato domicile will be 
disappointed to find that the baritone and 
his attractive wife have not brousht with 
them their two alert young sons, Spartaco 
and Mario, who were interested visitors 
behind the scenes at the Metropolitan upon 
their arrival in this country last Spring. 
“They are now perfecting their French 
education in Paris,” commented Mr. Am- 
ato, “so we shall not have them with us 
this season, but next year—certainly.” 
And the baritone sped the parting inter- 
viewer with the aforementioned fervent 
declaration of his relief in getting back to 
this country. .. Bx Man 


Clément on His Way Here 


Paris, Nov. 6.—Edmond Clément, the 
tenor, sailed for New York to-day on the 
Majestic. He will divide the season 
among concerts, lectures and operatic ap- 
pearances, making his first appearance as 
soloist with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, on November 17. The following 
evening he will sing in “Mignon” in Phila- 
delphia, and after that he will go to Bos- 
ton for five weeks. Mr. Clément will lec- 
ture on ancient and modern music in New 
York and several other cities. He will go 
to Chicago in February. 


George Henschel’s Musical Jubilee 


Lonpon, Nov. 2.—Dr. George Henschel’s 
jubilee, celebrating his half-century in 
music, was observed yesterday. Though 
sixty-two years old, Dr. Henschel is still 
singing and delighting his audiences with 
the perfection of his style, and there is 
even a chance that he may consent to an- 
other visit to America. He has been con- 
ducting Sir Henry Wood’s Orchestra for 
the last few weeks. 

Minnie Tracey gave a concert in Mun- 
ich October 19. Her first Paris concert of 
the season is to take place nexi month at 
the Salle Gaveau 
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ARTISTIC AMERICA LIKE DRY SPONGE 








Country Eager for Best in Music, Says Putnam Griswold, and 
Quick to Absorb It—But Our Sense of the Beautiful Needs 
Developing — How a National Conservatory Would Help 








HE past Summer was a busy one for 
Putnam Griswold. The coming Win- 
ter promises to be much busier. ‘he vaca- 
tion months were spent by him studying 
new roles and incidentally singing several 
performances for the special pleasure of 
his friend and enthusiasitic admirer, the 
Kaiser. The approaching season will find 
him embodying these newly acquired roles 
(in addition, of course, to his old ones) 
for the benefit of New York opera-goers. 
It will also see him in the concert field and 
last, but not least, further shaping his 
plans for that conservatory about which 
so much has been written of late. 

Mr. Griswold had been back but a day 
or two when a representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA saw him. He is quartered this 
year, as he was last, at the Hotel Majestic, 
and his sitting room gave some evidence 
of the fact that he has not exactly been 
idle since he landed. In one corner stood 
a whole armchair full of opera scores, and 
elsewhere were to be seen newly taken 
photographs of the basso in_ various 
operatic costumes. And the interviewer 
had not spoken to Mr. Griswold for three 
minutes before a peremptory summons to 
rehearsal came over the telephone. Some 
few moments after which the artist’s wife 
brought him the cheerful information that 
he must prepare himself for a séance with 
the costumer a couple of hours after the 
time set for the rehearsal. 

But while the singer has not yet had the 
opportunity to straighten up his suite for 
the Winter he has at least ornamented one 
of his four walls with a framed document 
at the head of which the observer can see 
from the other extremity of the drawing 
room the portentous words, “We, Wil- 
liam, by the Grace of God King of Prus- 
sia” and at the bottom the kaiserliche sig- 
nature inscribed in letters of heroic size. 
It may be recalled that last year Mr. Gris- 
wold related in this journal how the Kaiser 
had summoned him to the royal box after 
a performance. This year his Imperial 
Highness had done even more. For while 
the King of Bulgaria attended a perform- 
ance at the Royal Opera in Berlin as his 
guest the Emperor bowed to the artist as 
he stood on the stage and the singer bowed 
back again. 

Now the roles that Mr. Griswold added 
to his répétoire this Summer include 
Boris Godounow, Mefistofele, Ramfis and 
several other Italian parts. “I am going 
to do more in the way of French and 
Italian roles,” he said, “for one cannot re- 
strict oneself altogether to Wotans, Land- 
graves, King Henrys and Hans Sachses 
even though they may give greater musi- 
cal satisfaction than the others. But artis- 
tic advance demands variety of achieve- 
ment. I am particularly interested in do- 
ing Mefistofele for it is a character of 
which a great deal can be made. As for 
the concert work I am to do, I cannot tell 
just where it is to be or just how much of 
it I am to do. At all events it will not be 
altogether a new field of activity to me. 

“As for the conservatory, I do not think 
there is anything more to be said than 
what I stated lately in the letter I wrote 
on the subject. The idea first possessed 
me when I came to America last year and 
saw how matters stand in this country. 
The great difficulty with which I am con- 
fronted at present is the lack of time to 
devote myself to the project. With re- 
hearsals and performances following in 
endless succession it is not easy to give 


such an ideal enterprise the care and at- 
tention it deserves. But I am none the 
less confident of the advisability of the 
plan. And I feel like doing something 
of the kind for my own sake. Not that 
I want to give up my operatic singing to 
become a conservatory director, but think 
how little is left for the artist once his 
voice leaves him and his career comes to a 
close. How quickly does the public turn 
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Left to Right: Mrs. Putnam Griswold, 
George Gerlach, the Photographer, 
Mr. Griswold and Dr. Law, a Promi- 
nent Tenor 


from him and forget him! Is it not well, 
therefore, for him to leave some more 
tangible and substantial proof of his use- 
fulness and worth? I should like wealthy 
persons to interest themselves in this pro- 
ject provided they do not imagine that 
their monetary assistance gives them the 
prerogative of dictating the running of the 
institution. 

“Certainly we in America cannot be ac- 
cused of doing too much for the cultiva- 
tion of the sentimental elements of life, 
for the propagation of the _ beautiful. 
Artistic beauty and the esthetic sense 
have not yet become a part of the life 
of the folk as in European countries, where 


all sorts of sacrifices are made for the: 


sake of adding beauty to life. What we 
find in America to-day is only the begin- 
ning of such a tendency. Think of the 
extent of esthetic development among 
foreigners who listen with complete un- 
derstanding to works like the ‘Nibelung’s 
Ring’ and ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’! We 
have done all too little so far to bfing 











THE RIDER-KELSEY-CUNNINGHAM RECITAL TOUR 








ESTIMONY to the enthusiastic inter- 
est of the public in the joint recital 
appearances of Corinne Rider-Kelsey and 
Claude Cunningham is contained in the 
notable series of engagements arranged for 
them this season throughout the country. 
The soprano and baritone will be heard in 
six concerts in New York, in two each in 
Boston and Philadelphia, and in Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Du- 
luth, several smaller Western cities, four- 
teen concerts in the Southern States, six in 
Texas, a Pacific Coast tour of eighteen 
concerts, including three in San Francisco, 
during January, and further engagements 
that will make it the most notable season 
in the history of this distinctive musical 
combination. 
Both Mme. Rider-Kelsey and Mr. Cun- 


ninghan: are so well known individually as 
recital artists that the combination of their 
names in a joint recital has proved a great 
power of attraction. They are the only 
artists of their rank and distinction who 
are engaged in this work, the value of 
which in the cause of American music is 
indicated by the widespread public response 
to their efforts. Mme. Rider-Kelsey has 
acquired an artistic position all her own 
and has established herself as one of the 
most notable figures in the musical life of 
the country. Mr. Cunningham is a musi- 
cian of high attainments as well as the 
possessor of a remarkable voice. A singer 
of international reputation, he is also a 
linguist and a writer of ability—the author 
of “Essays on Art” and “History of Lan- 
guage.” 


about such conditions. And yet the coun- 
try at large is hungering for the best in 
art. It is like a dry sponge as far as good 
music goes—it absorbs it completely the 
moment it is brought in contact with it. 
And, simultaneously, there are singers 
with exceptional natural powers springing 
up on all sides and clamoring for the 
chance to be heard, understood, and ap- 
preciated as they should be. But this close 
sympathy and understanding can come only 
from a more highly developed sense of the 
beautiful than we have now. Up to the 
present the only truly characteristic and 
entirely American music that we have is 
that of Sousa, a man whom I admire to 
the utmost. His is music which is truly 
representative of this country.” 
aS 





Witherspoon Wins Des Moines’s Favor 


Des Moines, Nov. 1.—It had been sev- 
eral years since Herbert Witherspoon de- 
lighted a local audience with his presence 
and his art, but the large audience which 
greeted him last week when he opened the 
local concert season was abundant proof 
of! his continued popularity here. The 
basso appeared to excellent advantage in 
a song program which was an exceptional 
model in its construction, as in its de- 


livery. Each of the three groupings of 
Mr. Witherspoon’s program—‘Classical 
German Songs,” “Modern Songs” and 


“Traditional Melodies’”—contained a num- 
ber of songs but little known here, which 
in their presentation sprang into imme- 
diate favor with the audience. The artist 
was assisted at the piano by George Fred- 
erick Ogden, a local pianist, who also con- 
tributed a group of solos. 

The United States Marine Band played 
to a fair sized audience in the Coliseum 
recently. With their semji-popular pro- 
gram, they furnished considerable pleasure 
to their hearers and won favor with the 
local press. G. F. O. 





Recital at the Von Ende School 


The pupils of the von Ende School of 
Music gave a very interesting recital last 
Saturday afternoon. Considerable charm 
was derived from the constant variety of 
artists. There was Ottilie Schilling, who 
sang Saint-Saéns’ “La Cloche,” Holmes’ 
“Hymn a Eros” and the gavotte from 
“Manon” very acceptably. Then there 
were Sergei Kotlarsky and Samuel Oll- 
stein, violinists, whose playing did vast 
credit to the teaching of Mr. von Ende. 
The pianists were Stanley Hooper, Maxi- 
milian Kotlarsky, and last but by no means 
least, Maurice Redderman. In the playing 
of Liszt’s “Twelfth Rhapsody” and Mosz- 
kowski’s Spanish caprice Mr. Redderman 
showed surprising finish and maturity. 

All appear to be pupils of considerable 
talent. Maurice Redderman, in particular, 
will bear watching. we Fe. # 





New Italian Tenor Joins Metropolitan 


Umberto Macnez, the newest addition to 
the list of tenors at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, arrived in New York last 
week from Italy. He will make his Amer- 
ican début in Brooklyn, on Saturday even- 
ing, November 16, as the Duke in “Rigo- 
letto.” Signor Macnez is a native of Pe- 
saro, thirty-one years old. He made his 
début in Buenos Ayres and, besides Ar 
gentine, has sung in Italy, Spain, France, 
Egypt and Austria. He sings Italian and 
French. 


Last Metropolitan Opera Arrivals 


Enrico Caruso, Geraldine Farrar, Emmy 
Destinn, Carl Jorn, Leo Slezak, Dinh 
Gilly, Hermann Weil and Adamo Didur, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, were 
on the steamship Kronpringe Wilhelm 
which docked in New York last Wednes- 
day. The boat was expected to dock Tues- 
day and the passengers were greatly dis- 
appointed at not being able to spend elec- 
tion night in New York. 





Werrenrath Prepares Interesting Pro- 
> gram 


Reinald Werrenrath will give his annual 
Song Recital Tuesday evening, November 
26, in A®olian Hall. The program will 
comprise old English and Irish airs, a 
number of Grieg and Jensen songs, sel- 
dom sung, five Ojibway Indian Melodies 
arranged by Arthur Whiting, and several 
songs by contemporary American com- 
posers. 


Mme. Cahier Returns for Opera and 
Concert Tour 


Mme. Charles Cahier, an American con- 
tralto, who, after nine years’ absence in 
Germany, was heard at the Metropolitan 
Opera House last season, returns this week 
for a return engagement at the Metropolli- 
tan and for a concert tour under Loudon 
Charlton’s management. Mme. Cahier en- 
joys an excellent reputation abroad as a 
concert and operatic singer. She will give 
an J&Zolian Hall recital early.in the Winter. 





GERTRUDE RENNYSON 
ADDED TO LIST OF 
BOSTON OPERA STARS 




















Gertrude Rennyson 


Gertrude Rennyson, the dramatic so- 
prano, who shares the honor with Mme. 
Nordica of having sung the roéle of Elsa 
at Bayreuth, has been engaged by Henry 
Russell for the Boston Opera Company. 
Miss Rennyson is a graduate of the New 
England Conservatory of Music and made 
her début in Henry Savage’s English 
Opera Company. She has also sung in 
3russels, Vienna, London and_ Buda- 
Pesth and distinguished herself in concert 
last season as the principal soloist with 
the New York Symphony Society. Miss 
Rennyson will make her first appearance 
with the Boston Opera Company in “II 
Trovatore” and she will also be heard in 
“Aida,” “Tosca” and the other roles in 
her répertory. 





VOLPE ORCHESTRA TOUR 


Arthur Philips as Soloist Creates Sensa- 
sation at Kingston Concert 


Kingston, N. Y., Nov. 4—The Volpe 
Symphony Orchestra of New York opened 
its Fall season here on October 30, at the 
Kingston Opera House. It played to a 
capacity audience, and never before in the 
history of this city has such an enthusi- 
astic audience been gathered for a musical 
event. 

The soloist of the evening was Arthur 
Philips, baritone of the London Opera Com- 
pany, whose singing created a sensation 
The “no encore” rule had to be broken 
several times during the evening in re- 
sponse to the insistent demands of the au- 
dience. The program included the “Tann- 
hauser” overture, an aria from “Ben 
venuto,” the Dvorak “New World” sym 
phony, the Grieg “Peer Gynt” suite num 
ber one and the Tschaikowsky “Slavic” 
march. 

The orchestra, under the direction of 
Arnold Volpe, showed itself to be an or- 
ganization of sterling worth. Its playing 
was characterized by an excellent and 
sonorous tone and there was an esprit 
which made the program’s rendition most 
interesting. The orchestra was _ heartily 
applauded and encored. 


Toscanini Due December 7 


Arturo Toscanini, leading musical di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
has_ cabled to General Manager Gatti- 
Casazza that he will leave Havre on the 
Lorraine, on November 30, arriving in New 
York about December 7. 





Information wanted regarding the present 
whereabouts of HENRI LA BONTE (Henry 
Balfour), the tenor. Address N. D., care of 
Musical America, 505 5th Ave., New York. 
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MASTER PIANISTS 
DEBUT AT ABOLIAN 
HALL’S DEDICATION 


[Continued from page 1] 


But Mr. Galston can also play with a fas- 
cinating, water-color delicacy of tints, as 
he showed in the lovely “Sicilienne.” 

Mr. Galston’s sense of form is keenly 
developed and his presentation of a work 
lays bare its structural characteristics as 
scrupulously as its dramatic content. He 
allows no inner melodic voice or thematic 
fragment to be slighted. Most admirably 
did he differentiate by contrast of dynamic 
emphasis between the stirring chorale 
melodies in the opening Bach preludes and 
their murmuring contrapuntal figuration. 
In the Chopin Etude he found not a little 
that is usually slighted, to emphasize and 
accentuate. 

The first movement of the Beethoven 
Sonata was read with lucidity and elo- 
quence, and to the middle section of the 
scherzo he imparted a_ peculiarly im- 
pressive mystical quality. The beautiful 
slow division, done with proper apprecia- 
tion of its deep humanity, was Mr. Gals- 
ton’s best work in the sonata. As a mat- 
ter of course not even he could make the 
interminable finale sound otherwise than 
crabbed, ungainly, dreary and cacophonous. 
He delivered this movement—as, indeed, 
everything else—with masterful technical 
resource and certainty. 

His Chopin is not Polish. It lacks the 
indefinably subtle and elusive poetic es- 
sence that none but Poles seem ever to 
acquire successfully. But it is admirable 
Chopin playing none the less, particularly 
in works of more muscular fibre, such as 
the B Minor, A Minor and C Minor 
Etudes. The pianist gave the latter with 
splendid, surging effect and fiery impul- 
siveness. The ineffably soulful one in C 
Sharp Minor, on the other hand, lacked 
something of deep tenderness and melan- 
choly. The “Polonaise” was a trifle over- 
energetic and its interpretation somewhat 
less effective in details, perhaps, than a 
number of other readings of this much- 
played piece which have been presented 
here. 

Throughout the recital Mr. Galston was 
roundly applauded and recalled to the plat- 
form many times. The pianist is ever calm 
and self-contained in demeanor, and quite 








Pencil Studies of Gottfried Galston, the Munich Pianist, Made for “Musical Amer- 
ica” at His First American Recital in Holian Hall Saturday Afternoon 


guiltless of any disconcerting mannerism 
or affectation. 

As for the concert hall, it is cheerful, 
intimate, well-ventilated and spacious and, 
as far as can be judged by a piano recital, 
of perfect acoustic properties. There is a 
complete absence of reverberation and in 
no part of the hall are the sounds from 
the stage either muffled, unduly sharpened 
or otherwise altered. The dominant note 
in the color scheme is the pink of the 
walls. Only individual tastes, of course, 
can determine whether or not the decora- 
tive details are over-abundant or too 
gaudy. In order to break away from the 
conventional style the owners of the hall 
have painted the organ pipes at the rear of 
the stage a turquoise blue overlaid with 
gilt tracery work. The seats of the audi- 
torium, though sufficiently wide, are a trifle 
too hard to be altogether commodious. It 
is to be hoped that there will in the future 
be some other way of ingress besides that 
on Forty-third street, as the lobby is un- 
pleasantly small and it was so crowded as 
to be almost impassable before the concert 
last Saturday. H. F. P. 

Other critics on début and 
7Eolian Hall: 


Galston’s 


He showed himself to be an artist of strong 
and vigorous fibre, of excellent musicianship that 
goes deeper than the externals of his art, of fine 
musical feeling. * * * The new hall, so far 
as could be discovered from this recital, pos- 
sesses acoustic properties of the most excellent. 
The tone carried freely and fully in all ranges 
of dynamics, and there appeared to be a rich and 
ample resonance. * * * It has a_ suggestion 
of intimacy that many have hoped for and will 
welcome.—The New York Times. 

The pianist displayed sound musicianship and a 
straightforwardness that instantly won the respect 
of his hearers, and his technique and strength 
were abundant. His interpretation of the classical 
works was notable for sincerity, and never did 
he strive for effect at the sacrifice of legitimacy.— 
The New York World. 

His conception of beauty is healthy and in- 
spires respect and admiration even when_ his 
proclamation awakens questionings. He is a 
pianist to be reckoned with seriously; plainly a 
hater of shams, sensationalism and sentimentality; 
a lover of good things and true; a thinking musi- 
cian; a dignified artist in whom feciing arfd intel- 
lect are happily and equably paired; neither a 
mushy emotionalist nor a dry pedant. * * * 
It was evident yesterday that there was no un 
pleasant reverberation and it seems. likely that 
sound will be distinct in the A®olian.—The New 
York Tribune. 

Hlis technic is bril'iant,, his tone production 
(with the vaiuable aid of the pedal) good; his 
phrasing correct and eloquent, and his shadiny 
careful, yet he does not sound the artesian depths 
of feeling which put the great Pole al tlie head 
of all composers for piano.—The New York 
Evening Post. 





CONDENSED OPERA PLOTS 
NO COPYRIGHT VIOLATION 


Court So Decides in Ricordi Suit Seeking 
to Enjoin Henry L. Mason from 
Publishing “Opera Stories” 


Henry L. Mason, of the Mason & Ham- 
lin Co., some time ago made an abridg- 
ment of the librettos of the grand operas, 
and printed them in an attractive and con- 
venient booklet for opera-goers and others 
under the title “Opera Stories.” The 
work had a wide circulation because the 
reader had presented to him in a few 
words the plots of all the famous operas, 
and the operatic novelties, as well. 

G. Ricordi & Co., who publish the scores 
of many of the grand operas, sought to en- 
join Mr. Mason from printing his booklet, 
alleging that it was a violation of the copy- 
right act. Judge Hazel of the United 
States District Court, Southern New York, 
rendered a decision this week in favor of 
Mr. Mason. The decision follows: 


“This is an action to enjoin the defend- 
ant from publishing and selling non-dra- 
matic versions of the copyrighted operas 
‘Germania’ and ‘Tris, owned by the com- 
plainant, and to recover damages and ob- 
tain an accounting of the profits realized 
by the defendant from the sale of said 
versions in a publication entitled ‘Opera 
Stories.’ There is no dispute of fact, and 
the question involved is solely one of stat- 
utory construction. A motion heretofore 
made by complainant for a preliminary in- 
junction was denied by Judge Coxe, who 
assigned his reason therefor in an inter- 
esting opinion which is unpublished, but 
which counsel have submitted to me. 


“My own views or intimation on the 
trial that the version of the operas con- 
tained in the defendant’s publication are 


not an infringement of complainant’s 
copyrighted librettos or their English 


translations are clearly confirmed by 
Judge Coxe’s decision, although the Copy- 
right Act which went into effect July 1, 
1909, in broad terms gives complainant the 
exclusive right to translate the copyright 
work into other languages or dialects or 
make any other version thereof, etc., still 
the summing up of a libretto by merely 
outlining the plot or theme, detailing the 
incidents in such a way as to give in the 
fewest words possible the so-called story, 
as was done by the defendant with the 
operas ‘Germania’ and ‘Iris’ does not con- 
stitute the making of such a version there- 
of as was in the contemplation of Con- 
gress when the Copyright Statute was 
enacted. 

“A literal definition of the words ‘make 
any other version thereof’ would not only 
include the defendant’s publication, but 
also the newspaper publication after per- 
formance of any reviews or criticisms 
even when written by reporters invited by 
the owner of the play to witness the pro- 
duction. The publication of abridgment 
or versions of the play or opera having 
been permitted to the newspapers, it makes 
no difference that another without dia- 
logue or stage directions embodied prac- 
tically the same information in a salable 
booklet. Indeed, the proofs show that the 
information as to the theme or plot of the 
operas in question was not taken by de- 
fendant from complainant’s copyrighted 
libretto, but that the version of ‘Germania’ 
was derived from a newspaper, and that 
of ‘Iris’ from a German publication. Of 
course, if the defendant’s stories con- 
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sisted of mere modifications of the copy- 
righted works or abridgment thereof, re- 
producing portions of the dialogue, words 
or phrases, the scenes and characters, a 
different question would be presented. As 
the proofs stand, however, I am convinced, 
as was Judge Coxe, on the motion for 
preliminary injunction, that the defend- 
ant’s ‘Opera Stories’ is not an invasion of 
nor an interference with the copyright se- 
cured to the complainant by statute. 

“A decree may be entered dismissing the 
bill with costs.” 


WHITEHILL A BENEDICT 


Baritone’s Marriage on July 24 to Mrs. 
Isabel R. Simpson Announced 


Announcement was made last Wednes- 
day of the marriage, on July 24 last, at 
Greenwich, Conn., of Clarence Whitehill, 
the American baritone of the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera Company, and Mrs. 
Isabel Rush Simpson. The marriage was 
not announced sooner because of a death 
in the family of the bride. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whitehill arrived in New 
York last Monday on the Laconia, and Mr. 
Whitehill left immediately for St. Paul, 
where he was soloist this week with the 
St. Paul Symphony Orchestra. They 
will make their home in Philadelphia. 


Pleiades Club Opening 


The Pleiades Club, the leading Bohe- 
mian organization in New York, whose 
artistic Sunday night entertainments have 
long been notable, gave its first dinner ot 
the season on Sunday night last at the 
3revoort Hotel. The entertainment which 
followed, under the direction of the presi- 
dent, Arthur E. Stahlschmidt, was heartily 
enjoyed by the large audience, among 
whom were many celebrities in the musical, 
dramatic, literary and artistic worlds. 

One of the features of the evening was 
the singing of some of Victor Herbert’s 
songs by John Finnegan, the tenor. 


CHARMING MUSIC IN 
“THB DOVE OF PEACE” 


Walter Damrosch’s New Operetta 
Suffers from an Inadequate 
Libretto 


It is long since Walter Damrosch has 
appeared before a New York audience 
in the composer’s role, but he promises to 
enact it this season in a way to make up 
for lost time. His opera, “Cyrano,” will 
occupy the foremost place among Metro- 
politan novelties. As a sort of appetizer 
in anticipation of this event there is his 
newly completed comic opera, “The Dove 
of Peace,” which Philadelphia heard re- 
which had its New York 
premiere at the Broadway Theater last 
Monday evening. The conductor had 
every reason to feel proud of the warm 
welcome which was accorded his work by 
an audience which included some of the 
most prominent musicians of the city. It 
seemed a good omen for his more ambi- 
tious operatic experiment. 

In spite of its hearty reception, the 
“Dove of Peace” will in no way endanger 
the laurels of any masterpiece of comic 
opera, American or European. Such suc- 
cess as falls to its share will be due en- 
tirely to its music, for the libretto of 
Wallace Irwin in an amazingly silly 
jumble, with an incomprehensible plot about 
an attack on the-island of Guam during the 
Spanish war, a grandmother’s will, an 
army of suffragettes and several other mat- 
ters that combine to make a story about 
as clear as a London fog. The habitual 
cleverness and humor of Mr. Irwin seem 
sadly to have flagged in this piece. 

Mr. Damrosch’s music, though it lacks 
real originality of invention, is delightful 
in its abundance of _ straightforward 
inelody, its elaborate richness of orches- 
tration, the masterly musicianship revealed 
in its making and its frequent touches of 
satiric humor. Some of it is sufficiently 
obvious and simple to delight the untu- 
tored. The trained musical hearer finds 
much to interest him in Mr. Damrosch’s 
score and will incidentally be amused by 
clever parodies of Wagner and of De- 
bussy in the last act. The writing for 
solo voices and chorus is admirable. It 
is impossible to single out individual num- 
bers at present, but it may be said that the 
lilting waltz will become popular and that 
the septet and dance pantomime and the 
intermezzo in the last act—the latter rem- 
iniscent of “Carmen”—are exceedingly in- 
genious pieces of writing. 

While the cast was in the main efficient 
and the chorus sang splendidly first vocal 
honors fell to Henriette Wakefield, the 
mezzo-soprano, who was formerly at the 
Metropolitan. In Miss Wakefield the 
grand opera stage loses an artist of great 
value. As Juanita she sang with splendid 
quality and warmth of tone, and a refine- 
ment of vocal art that set her high above 
the rest of the cast. Praise is also due 
for their singing to Thomas Hardie and 
Alice Yorke. 

The large orchestra played with admir- 
able finish under Mr. Damrosch’s spirited 
guidance. The conductor made a speech 
of thanks after the second act. H.F. P. 


cently and 


Comments of the daily papers: 

Not only has Mr, Damrosch composed pleasing 
music, but he has orchestrated it in a style not 
altogether familiar to the Broadway comic opera. 
This orchestration has much distinction, is full 
of delicate and winsome color effects and _ is, 
when necessary, brilliant without being noisy or 
obstreperous.—The New York Sun. 

There are flashes of bright dialogue and bril 
liant satire throughout the three acts, but there is 
not as much as one acquainted with Mr. Irwin’s 
reputation as a humorist would expect.—The New 
York World, 

Henrietta Wakefield, as Juanita Mendoza, a 
Spanish exile in Guam, and the sweetheart of 
Captain Jones, U. S. N., was charming and was 
called on for numerous encores.—The New York 
Telegraph. 


First Ticket Buyer for New A£olian 
Hall 


The first ticket buyer for New York’s 
new Atolian Hall was Miss E. Beck, of 
No. 124 West Twelfth street. She bought 
her ticket many months ago, sending a 
check to M, H. Hanson. 

The manager of A£olian Hall is C. H. 
Pfeiffer, who for about a year has been 
affliated with the artists’ department of 
the Afolian Co. In charge of the box 
office is A. C. Heck, whose brother, R. C. 
Heck, is’ in charge of the box office at 
Carnegie Hall. 
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ALMA GLUCK AT HER BEST IN RECITAL 





Soprano’s Art Displayed in Its 
Finest Estate Before Large 
Audience in New York 


O firmly has Alma Gluck, the charming 
soprano, intrenched herself in the fa- 

vor of the New York public that not even 
the début of a noted European pianist, 
simultaneous with the opening of a new 
concert hall, interfered with Carnegie 
Hall’s being filled to capacity at her an- 
nuial New York recital last Saturday after- 
noon. Few are the artists on the concert 
stage to-day who can fill that vast au- 


ditorium, but with meteor-like success the 
young soprano has risen to stand among 
the chosen few. To the three thousand or 
more persons who listened with rapt at- 
tention she sang the following program: 


I. Gluck, Air of Asteria from “Il Telemaco” 
(Arr. by Kurt Schindler); Mozart, “An Chloe,” 
Old English, “So Sweet Is She” (Arr. by Arnold 
Dolmetsch); Beethoven, “Réslein auf der Haide”’ 
(Arr. by Henry Holden Huss); II. Theo. 
Streicher, “Um die Kinder still und artig zu 
machen;” Gustav Mahler, “Das irdische Leben;” 
Richard Strauss, “Einkehr;” Kurt Schindler, “Das 
verschlossene Gartlein;’” Arthur Rosenstein, “Mit 
einem gemalten Band;” III. Rimsky-Korsakow 
“Chanson Indoue”’ from the Legend -“*Sadko ; 
Gretchaninow, “Quand la hache_ tombe;” Rach- 
maninoff, ‘Peasant Song;” Efrem_ Zimbalist, 
“Chanson Triste,” “A Reverie;” IV. Maurice 
Ravel, ‘‘Chant Hebraique;” V. John A. "i 
“The Green River,” “The Cock Shall Crow;” 
Chadwick, “Allah” (by request); R. L. Cottenet, 
“Red, Red Rose.” 


The art of Alma Gluck has too frequent- 
ly been discussed to require a repetition of 
its fundamental virtues and yet it is im- 
possible to have listened to a recital such 
as she offered last week without comment- 
ing in more than passing fashion on the 
marvelous progress which this art has 
made during the past six or eight months, 
how it has ripened, become more mature 
and gained in emotional breadth and 
warmth. 

Personality, rarest and least often met 
with of all qualities even in singers of this 
present day, is possessed by her in so com- 
plete a degree that the most blasé hearer 
as well as the laymen succumbs at once to 
her overpowering charm. 

In making her program Mme. Gluck was 
this time most fortunate, all of her novel- 
ties being eminently worthy of a hearing. 

The older music, such as the Gluck aria, 
the Mozart “An Chloe,” in which there are 
pitfalls galore for those who know not, and 
the Beethoven song arranged by the Amer- 
ican Henry Holden Huss in true Beetho- 
ven manner from fragments furnished him 
in manuscript by H. E. Krehbiel, lives once 
more in Mme. Gluck’s hands, and the Old 
English “So Sweet is She,” which she was 
obliged to repeat, was one of the most de- 
lightful bits of vocalization that it has been 
the good fortune of a New York audience 
to hear in some time. 

Well contrasted was the next sroup of 
five songs in German. The dainty song by 
Streicher, went merrily to its conclusion, 
and the “Das irdische Leben” of the late 


Gustav Mahler, with its searching appeal 
and its tragic climax, was interpreted with 
a poignancy of emotion that made _ its 
meaning clear and vivid even on a first 
hearing. Both the Strauss and Schindler 
songs were redemanded. 

Rachmaninoft’s splendid “Peasant Song” 
surged and rolled its folk-song melody and 
its gripping harmonic setting. The de- 
mands it made were met with as fully as 
were the melifluous phrases of the “Chan- 
son Indoue,” both of which were repeated. 
In giving the fierst hearing of the two 
songs of the violinist, Zimbalist, Mme. 
Gluck again showed splendid judgment and 
she sang them with poetic significance. 
The “Chanson Triste,” a melody such as 
few contemporary composers are given to 
set down, is a lyric of such pure and pen- 
sive beauty, of so simple a contour that 
it went straight to the heart of the audi- 
ence and a second hearing was made neces- 
sary. The second song, a fanciful flight, 
built of imaginative bits of color, was like- 
wise well received. 

And so one might go on recording the 
individual excellences of the remainder of 
the program. Suffice it to say that the two 
songs of the recently “discovered” Amer- 
ican, John A. Carpenter, especially his im- 
pressionistic “The Green River,” were en- 
joyed, that the Ravel made no especial im- 
pression, though wonderfully sung, and 
that the goed and honest Chadwick “Al- 
lah,” which has been sung for some three 
decades, and the Cottenet “Red, Red Rose” 
brought to a close a keenly enjoved after- 
noon, 

Nine of the nineteen listed songs had to 
be done a second time and there were, of 


course, extras. After the first group came 
the familiar bit from “Orfeo,” after the 
second Brahms’s “Wiegenlied,” exquisitely 
sung, and at the close, after a greater than 
usual number of idolizing personages had 
made their way to the foot of the platform, 
a group of the best-known songs in the 
popular soprano’s répertoire were given, 
Kurt Schindler’s lovely arrangement of 
the ‘Luscan ‘folk-song, “La Colomba”; 
Charles Gilbert Spross’s ever-fascinating 
“Will o’ the Wisp” and Cadman’s “Land 
of the Sky-Blue Water.’ But the audience 
remained and applauded more and more. 
The singer, however, ended most in- 
geniously when she returned and an- 
nounced calmly: “I'll sing ‘Laddie’ and 
that’s all.” Thayer’s little Scotch song 
won a touching hearing. 

A word is due Arthur Rosenstein, who 
presided at the piaryo and who played with 
more assurance anf skill than he has in 
many a day. A. W. K. 


Comments of other critics: 


Miss Gluck * * * had a goodly number of 
admirers at Carnegie Hall and as her beautiful 
voice was in perfect condition she entertained 
them charmingly.—The New York Sun. 

It always was a voice of unusual purity, but 
now she sings with more substantial tones and her 
gp passages are marvelous. — The New 

ork Herald. 

At _yesterday’s concert a group of old English 
ballads provoked the greatest show of enthusiasm, 
for not only was the enunciation of the singer 
delightfully clear and understandable, but the 
quaint simplicity of the score was maintained with 
artistic appreciation.—The New York American. 





Enrico Bossi is engaged on a choral 
work of large dimensions based on Joan 
of Arc’s history. 
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Eighty Per Cent. of Europe’s Leading 
Singers Hold Metropolitan Contracts 





Alfred Hertz Tells ‘Musical America’ That Comparatively Few Eminent 
Foreign Singers Now Remain Unheard in New York—Richard 
Strauss’s Strong Feeling Against the New York Opera Company 
—A Sidelight on Novelties Abroad 


HAT has operatic tradition come to 
when you can find an operatic con- 
ductor completely dressed and finished 
with his breakfast at nine o’clock, and that 
on the very morning after his arrival in 
America? I had serious misgivings when 
I dropped in at the Hotel Rector at that 
ungodly hour and asked the clerk to con- 


nect me with Alfred Hertz’s suite. Yet 
Mr. Hertz actually answered the tele- 
phone himself. “Kommen Sie gleich 


’rauf !” he exclaimed, interrupting my apol- 
ogies for presuming to seek an interview 
at such an hour. “This time will do as 
well as any other; warum nicht?” 

Upon reaching the conductor’s apart- 
ment I found that he already had a caller. 
Mr. Hertz had just accepted an invitation 
to see one of Shaw’s comedies during the 
following week, “before the real work of 
preparing for the operatic season com- 
mences,” as he expressed it. 

Evidently he regards such a task as drill- 
ing the chorus for the “Magic Flute’—to 
mention only one thing—as not very much 
more than child’s play! 

When his visitor had left I took a seat 
vis-a-vis the popular Kapellmeister. , 

“Now I wonder how many there are,’ 
he said, “who realize that perhaps eighty 
per cent of those foreign artists who are 
held in high esteem in their own countries 
are under contract with the Metropolitan. 
I traveled around a great deal this Sum- 
mer, you know, and during that time 
was surprised to note how small the Nach- 
wuchs of really eminent singers has been 
of recent years.” hs 

“And why don’t you bring the remaining 
twenty per cent. over here?’ I asked. 

“Because the American standard differs 
so greatly from the European,” replied 
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The von Ende 
School of Music 
has the honor to 
announce the 
engagement of 
Maestro Fernando 
Tanara, Conduc- 
tor of the Metro- 
politan Opera 
House, for the 
Operatic De- 
partment, in 
conjunction 
with Ludwig Hess, 
the famous Ger- 
man tenor, and 
Adrienne Remenyi, 
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FrenchSoprano. 
For terms and 
catalogue ad- 
dress: Herwegh 
von Ende, Di- 
rector, 58 West 
90th Street, 
New York. 
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Mr. Hertz. “The majority of those whom 
I have not taken into account have various 
faults and weaknesses that would not be 
tolerated here, though they are readily 





the 


Latest Portrait of Alfred Hertz, 
Popular Wagnerian Conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


condoned abroad. In this country the 
public insists above all on a legato de- 
livery; the Germans, on the other hand, 
lay most stress on histrionic ability and a 
forceful, declamatory style of singing. 
Those singers whose art consists of a 
combination of both styles—such as Frem- 
stad, Burrian, Reiss—succeed here. Those 
whose vocal style falls short of the Amer- 
ican ideal, whatever may be their status 
abroad, are not engaged for the Metro- 
politan. 

“Alfred von Bary, who 1s considered an 
ideal Wagnerian tenor in Dresden and 
Bayreuth, has not been brought to this 
country because, as | said a moment ago, 
the German standard differs so consid- 
erably from the American. I do not be- 
lieve von Bary would achieve great suc- 
cess here. To be sure he is a splendid 
actor, but his voice is too white to be alto- 
gether pleasing. The American opera- 
goers want to hear Tristan and Siegfried 
sung by artists with robust, resonant or- 
gans. Then, again, the American sense of 
humer is developed to such an extent that 
any personal failing of the artist is looked 
upon in a highly ludicrous light. Mr. von 
Bary would hardly escape witticisms con- 
cerning his pronounced near-sightedness ; 
he can barely see three feet ahead and 
often falls into many comical predicaments 
on that account.” 

Mr. Hertz laughed heartily for a mo- 
ment or two, then changed the topic and 
started to tell of some of the new operas 
he had heard this Summer. 

“Few of the novelties I witnessed,” he 
said, “impressed me as suitable for a house 
as large as the Metropolitan. Yet there is 
at least one that I should like to see staged 
here—Schrecker’s ‘Ferneklang.’ It is a 
very imposing work, indeed, such a com- 
plicated affair as some reports lead you to 
believe, with three orchestras playing 
simultaneously at full blast, and goodness 
knows what not. Rather is it of compara- 
tively simple structure. In my opinion the 
opera would greatly please the New York 
public.” 

Mr. Hertz said also that as a writer for 
the stage Richard Strauss stood head and 
shoulders above all other modern com- 
posers. 

“The reason that his works are not rep- 
resented in our répertoire is that Strauss 
felt himself deeply aggrieved over the 
‘Salomé’ affair at the Metropolitan some 
years ago and subsequently set a prohib- 
itive price upon the production of any of 
his works there. He made no secret of 
the fact that it was a Rachepreis—a ‘price 
of vengeance’—that he was demanding. In 
his own words, ‘You couldn’t use my op- 
era when you had it; now, if you find 
you need my music, why—dann heisst es 
blechen—‘you'll have to pay for it’ In 
the face of this we could not afford to 
produce any Strauss. 

“T hope and believe, though, that in the 


near future all this will be changed. At a 
meeting with Strauss in Stuttgart, at the 
rehearsals of ‘Ariadne’ this Summer, I 
managed to effect something of a recon- 
ciliation with him in behalf of the Metro- 
politan. He was exceedingly anxious to 
have Frieda Hempel create the soprano 
part. Now it happens that this artist is 
under contract with the Metropolitan 
which called for her presence in New 
York at a date prior to the one set for the 
Stuttgart premiére. When I learned of 
the composer’s desire I interceded at once 
in his behalf, with the result that the prima 
donna will be permitted to remain abroad 
until after the. premiére. When I told 
Strauss of the privilege I had obtained for 
the singer he was overjoyed and promised 
to bury the ‘Streitaxt’ and revise the tariff 
on his oneras for American consumption 
downward.” 





ALL-BOHEMIAN PROGRAM 





Annie Friedberg Presents Music and 
Artists of That Nationality 


The fifth popular Sunday afternoon con- 
cert of the series arranged by Annie Fried- 
berg took place on Sunday, November 3, 
at the Irving Place Theater, New York. 
As on previous occasions, the program was 
devoted entirely to the music of one coun- 
try and it was this time a Bohemian pro- 
gram, with all Bohemian artists. , 

A Trio by Vetezslav Novak, played by 
Margerite Volavy, nianist; A. Trnka, vio- 
linist, and B. Vaska, ’cellist, was the open- 
ing number. This, as well as the Dumky 
Trio by Antonin Dvorak, the closing num- 
ber, was played with musicianly skill and 
true Bohemian dash and vigor. 

Josephine Burian, the soprano, delighted 
the audience with the aria from “The Kiss” 
by Smetana, Variations by Proch, and 
three songs by Vymetal, in which she dis- 
played her light coloratura voice to good 
advantage. 

The feature of the program was un- 
doubtedly the playing of Miss Volavy, who 
interpreted the “Poem,” by Zdenko Fibich, 
“Toying,” by Antonin Dvorak, and “On the 
Seashore” by Bedrich Smetana, with mas- 
terly technic, purity of tone and delicacy 
of touch and sentiment. 

Mr. Trnka, the violinist, played “From 
the Native Country,” by Bedrich Smetana, 
and “Saltarello,” by Ferdinand Laub, in 
which he made an excellent impression. 
The ‘cellist, Mr. Vaska, gave two solos, 
“Ballada,’ sy Josef Suk, and “Capriccio,” 
by Oscar Nedbal, and proved, especially in 
the latter, that he was a master of his in- 
strument. 

The event was an entire success, and 
Miss Friedberg’s undertaking of popular- 
izing the less known music of European 
countries is worthy of all praise. 





Sousa and Soloists Find Approval in 
Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 30.—A capacity audi- 
ence greeted John Philip Sousa on Satur- 
day night, when with his band and soloists 
he achieved a great success. The program 
was a splendid one, opening with a Liszt 
Rhapsody followed by Mr. Sousa’s own 
“Tales of a Traveler”; an excellent inter- 
pretation of a selection from Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s “The Jewels of the Madonna,” and 
two spirited selections, “Parade of the Tin 
Soldiers,” and the Sousa “Federal March.” 
Excellent cornet numbers by Herbert L. 
Clarke were offered. Virginia Root sang 
the Strauss “The Voice of Spring” with 
vocal charm and Nicoline Zedeler’s violin 


solos, a “Faust” Fantasie and Dvorak’s 
“Humoresque” were admirable perform- 
ances. M. N. S. 





Augustus Milner in Berlin Song Recital 


3ERLIN, Nov. 2.—Dr. Augustus Milner 
gave a song recital for about 300 guests at 
the Woman’s Club to-night, and earned 
warm applause for his presentation of an 
excellent program, including numbers by 
Brahms, Loewe, Schumann and Sidney 
Homer. The latter’s “Banjo Song” had to 
be repeated. Leo C. Milner was the ac- 
companist. 


“ROXANE” A DIFFICULT 
ROLE, SAYS MME. ALDA 


But Prima Donna Is Immensely Pleased 
with It and with the Damrosch Music 
—How She “Inherited” the Réle 


Although it has not yet been announced 
officially, Mme. Alda admitted to a repre- 
sentative of the New York Sun recently 
that she is to sing the part of Roxane in 
the new opera, the second to be given at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in English, 
“Cyrano de Bergerac.” 

“T inherited the part of Roxane,” ex- 
plains the prima donna. “It was wished 
on me, so to speak. When the work was 
completed the role of Roxane was first of 
all offered to me. Mr. Gatti-Casazza did 
not care to have me accept it, fearing that 
he would be accused of putting it on 
merely on that account. 

“It was then offered to Geraldine Far- 
rar, who declined it at once, not caring to 
sing, I understand, in English. In due time 
it was presented to Emmy Destinn, who 
liked it immensely and accepted it. After- 
ward she changed her mind on account of 
the difficulty she finds singing in English. 
So the cat came back; in other words, 
Roxane was again offered to me, and this 
time I accepted, as I was the only one left 
who seemed fitted to the rdle—that is, that 
the management thought fitted. I dare say 
there were lots who thought themselves 
fitted. 

“Some of the troubles encountered in 
the other English opera are not found in 
this. ‘Mona’ was of the new school of 
modern music, with heavy orchestration for 
the singers to surmount. ‘Cyrano’ is full 
of delightful melody and the orchestration 
is a help, not a rival. The part of Roxane 
is not an easy one, but it gives such a won- 
derful chance for a singer that the hard 
work is a mere bagatelle. 

“There is work in it of every sort, le- 
gato, coloratura, dramatic, and lyric. In 
the play of ‘Cyrano’ the man is the prin- 
cipal character; in the opera Mr. Hender- 
son has made Roxane’s part of equal im- 
portance. The part of Cyrano is to be 
sung by Amato and that of Christian by 
Riccardo Martin. The new opera will 
probably go on some time in February, as 
there is a great deal of work in staging and 
costuming, and the real rehearsals cannot 
begin until I return from my concert tour.” 








$49,500 FOR PARK MUSIC 





New York to Spend More on Concerts 
Next Summer Than Ever Before 


The sum of $49,500 will be devoted to 
free music in the public places of New 
York next Summer. Park Commissioner 
Stover was highly gratified when the ap- 
propriation was announced this week. 
Other items in the city’s budget had been 
cut down, but that for music showed an 
increase of $9,500 over the amount avail- 
able last Summer, and an increase of 
$19,500 over the appropriation of several 
years before that. 

“This means the best and biggest season 
of music the city ever had,’ said Mr. 
Stover. 

The new music pavilion in the Central 
Park Mall will be ready next Summer. 





Beatrice Fine Sings Artistic Program in 
San Diego 


San Dieco, CAL., Oct. 29.—Beatrice 
Fine, the soprano, with Gertrude Rose as 
an able accompanist, opened the season of 
the Amphion Club on October 23 with an 
artistic program in which French songs 
and numbers by American composers fig- 
ured prominently. The soprano also of- 
fered two appealing Mozart numbers and 
a group in German, with particular interest 
in Carl Winning’s “Verfolgung,” ded- 
icated to the singer. 

Albert Carré, director of the Paris Opéra 
Comique, has been performing his annual 
military service at Dijon, where he is in 
command of a battalion of infantry. 





FOR OPERA LOVERS 


In attending Opera what one wants is the STORY in few words. The 


book “Opera Stories” fills this want. 


New edition just out. It contains 


the stories (divided in acts) of 174 Operas, 6 Ballets and | Mystery Play. 


The very Jatest announced operas such as “A Lover's Quarrel,” 


“Nail,” 


“Mme. Sans-Gene,” “Zingari,” “Elijah,” “Conchita,” “Kuhreigen,” “La 
Foret Bleue,” “Djamileh,” etc.; all standard operas, also Fine Portraits of 


famous singers. 


The book is handsomely, substantially bound. Endorsed 


by Teachers, Singers, the Public and the Press. 


Mailed (postpaid) on receipt of S@c., stamps, money order, or currency. 


HENRY L. MASON, 188 Bay State Road, BOSTON 
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THE MUSIC FESTIVAL AT 
THE ARENA 


Mile. De Treville Astonishes Matinee 
Audience 
MISTRESS OF FIORETURE 


, 


The “piece de resistance’ was, however, 
the “Indian Bell Song” from “Lakme” (De- 
libes), sung by Miss Treville, the charming 
colorature. soprano, who captured the audience 
instantly with the luscious quality of her voice 
and brilliancy of execution. The slight echo, 
already mentioned, served but to intensify the 
most exquisite effects she obtained when trill- 
ing, especially when producing the echo of a 
previous passage. The voice was still rever- 
berating. through the vast auditorium after she 
had commenced the succeeding phrase, and the 
effect of the two voices of the singer was rav- 
ishingly beautiful. In response to a most em- 
phatic recall, she smilingly took the harp in 
the orchestra, and accompanied herself in a 
short number, “Ah, Love but a Day” (Mrs. 
Zeach). The “Air and Variations,” by Proch, 
was another example of superlative beauty in 
singing, and another recall produced a delight- 
ful interpretation of Gounod’s “Serenade. 


GRAND FINALE OF MUSICAL 
WEEK 


Mile. de Treville and Nahan Franko’s 
Orchestra Created a Furore, and 8000 
People Applauded and Shouted Their 
Approval 
The grand finale of the greatest musical 

event of this continent was a fitting climax to 

a week of unparalleled delight. The artists 

were all in splendid form and the vast audience 

appreciated perfectly the well-balanced pro- 
gram. Mile. Yvonne de Treville was the 
star of the evening and repeated her triumph 
of Wednesday matinee. -She was heard to ad- 
vantage in the sextet from ‘“‘Lucia,’’ which 
had to be repeated before the audience was 
satisfied. But even the performance paled_ be- 


TORONTO WORLD 


side the aria from “‘The Magic Flute,’’ which 
Mile. Treville sang in the second part of the 
program. Then, indeed, she proved herseslf 


second to none in the realm of the coloratura 
soprano. In response to the insistent encore, 


Mile. Treville sang the number, “Airs and 
Variations,” in which she was heard on Wed 
nesday. This only increased the enthusiasm 


of the audience and after repeated acknowl- 
edgments of their ardor, this wonderful 
young singer graciously responded with a beau- 
tiful little love song in English, and played 
her own accompaniment on the harp. 


TORONTO NEWS 


8,000 PEOPLE AT LAST CON- 
CERT OF FESTIVAL 


Immense Audience Enjoyed Popular Pro- 
gramme—Mlle. Yvonne de Treville 


A spectator who casually visited the Arena 
Saturday night when the Toronto Musical Fes 
tival was being with the final concert, 
would have witnessed an extraordinary sight 
namely, an audience of more than 8,000 peo 
ple in the ecstasies of delight. . 

Such was the fact, for the regular capacity 
of the Arena is 7,000, but to meet the demand 
for seats the management installed eight extra 
rows of chairs in the “rink” section of the 
structure, and placed other seats wherever pos 
sible 


closed 


Brilliant Coloratura 

The programme was specially selected fot 
popular appeal; and every member, both or 
chestra and soloists, received the most vocifer 
ous applause and encores. Mlle. Yvonne de 
Treville created a real furore with her astonish 
ing coloratura singing of an aria from ‘“‘The 
Magic Flute’ and an “Air and Variations,”’ 
making the Arena seem possessed by a bevy of 
trilling and fluting thrushes and nightingales., 
but the audience, once thus transported, would 
not be satisfied until Mlle. de Treville gave 
them more, and this she did by singing a beau 
tiful, soothing English love song, playing a 
harp accompaniment herself. 


TORONTO STAR 
YVONNE DE TREVILLE HAS 
A WONDERFUL VOICE 


The Matinee Concert 


The afternoon concert was one of the most 
notable of the series. In it Mile. Yvonne de 
Treville made her debut in America as a grand 


opera singer. Mlle. Yvonne de Treville is a 





SCORES HEAVILY AT THE 


GREAT TORONTO FESTIVAL 


The Critics in the Canadian Capital Vie with Each Other 
in Extolling This Wonderful Coloratura Soprano. 


Europe, 
has been accorded a position among the lead- 


brilliant coloratura soprano who, in 


ers in this branch of the art. Her voice has 
a wonderful range and throughout is even, 
sweet, clear and _ strong. It may lack the 
warmth and fulness of Tetrazzini’s, but Mme. 


de Treville is more the trained artist than her 
rival of the Metropolitan. She is an American 
by birth, but has just returned to this country 
after receiving her European tratning and 
winning great success in her public appear- 
ance there. 


Audience Enthusiastic 


Her first number yesterday was the “Indian 


Bell Song,’”? from Delibes’ “‘Lakme.” It is a 
remarkable piece of coloratura in which the 
voice instead of following the conventional 


flute follows a chime of bells, representing the 
bells of an Indian temple. Her second num- 
ber was Proch’s “Air and Variations,’* which 
is written for the voice in just the same way 
similar compositions are written for the vio- 
lins. Naturally the audience was very “en- 
thusiastic and Mlle. de Treville was generous 
in her encores. 





TORONTO TELEGRAM 


Mile. De TREVILLE’S HIGH F 


ASTOUNDED ARENA AUDIENCE 


Yvonne de Treville quickly trilled her way 
into the hearts of her audience, and in such 
items as the “Indian Bell Song,’’ from Delibes’ 
“‘Lakme,” and “Air and Variations,” by Proch, 
the latter being heard only infrequently, she 
revealed marvelous voice control and an as- 
tounding range. In the first named item the 
high F in alt came out with perfect clarity, and 
was produced with apparent ease. The atmos 
phere seemed to be inundated with showers 
of notes of an exquisite pearly quality and the 
enthusiasm of the audience was boundless. Not 
satisfied with an encore, they demanded a third 
item, and the singer, with her usual good na 
ture, yielded to their wishes. She was made 
the recipient of some superb floral devices 
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TORONTO MAIL AND EMPIRE 


FESTIVAL MAKES GLORI- 
OUS ENDING 


Mile. de Treville Heard Again by Record- 
Breaking Audience 


It served poorly as an introduction for 
Mme. de Treville, but when she began her solo 
it was not long before the vast assemblage 
knew that they were listening to no ordinary 
vocalist. The “Indian Bell Song,” from 
“‘Lakme,”’ was substituted for the Mozart num- 
ber on the program, and Mlle. de Treville 
sang it with that wonderful sweetness that 
created such a furore on Wednesday afternoon. 
In response to a perfect hurricane of applause 
she gave Proch’s ‘“‘Theme with Variations,”’ a 
display piece that only becomes notable when 
rendered by an artist like Mme. de Treville. 
In conclusion, she sat down at the harp and 
sang a little lyric. 


TORONTO WORLD 
THE ARENA CONCERTS 


Select Program at the Matinee 
Mile. Treville possesses a wonderful voice, 
and her singing of the “Indian Bell Song,’ 
from “‘Lakme,” to which she added an unusual 
quality of expression to the words wedded to 
the music, as well as her rendering of “Be 
cause” to her own accompaniment on the 


harp, veritably brought down the house. \s 
encore to “Air and Variations,’’ by Proch, she 
sang ‘“‘Berceuse,’’ Gounod, and Auber’s well 
known “Laughing Song.” 


TORONTO DAILY STAR 


MUSICAL FESTIVAL ENDED 
BRILLIANTLY 
Largest Audience of the Week Was Pres- 
ent at the Last Concert 
The 1812” overture of Tschaikowsky was 
the high point of the night’s entertainment by 
the orchestra. From the sombre heart-stirring 





YVONNE de TREVILLE 


chords of the opening movement to the* whirl- 
wind finale, where the crash of the Russian 
national hymn drowns out the defiant Mar- 
seillaise on the brasses, the performance was 
one of remarkable brilliancy. It is a tone 
picture of that dark year in the career of the 
first Napoleon when the shattered French army 


staggered back through Russian snows—oneé 
of those masterpieces of the composer’s art 
which leaves musician and audience alike ex- 
hausted. 


The artistic triumph of the evening so far 

as solo work was concerned was, however, re- 
served for Madembiselle de Treville. Toronto 
will welcome her with open arms at any time 
she may choose to return. She chose a most 
brilliant and difficult selection, the “Indian 
Bell Song’? from Delibes’ “Lakme.” 
_’ Her voice had not showed to the best effect 
in the Lucia sextet, but she had not sung half 
a dozen notes of the Bell song until the huge 
audience was spellbound. A more _ brilliant 
performance has seldom been heard in To- 
ronto. Like a perfect instrument in the hands 
of a great master, her voice filled the great 
hall, flexible, sweet, powerful, and perfectly 
true. The most brilliant runs were taken with 
amazing ease and sweetness. Time after time 
she was recalled, and the audience went wild 
when she seated herself at the harp and sang 
two very sweet little love songs. 


TORONTO MAIL AND EMPIRE 


SUCCESS SCORED BY NEW 
VOCALIST 


Yvonne de Treville Proves to be Splendid 
Coloratura Soprano 


It must be admitted that a great many peo- 
ple were disappointed by the non-appearance 
of Mile. Felice Lyne -as one of the artists at 
the Musical Festival yesterday. The fame of 
this youthful prima donna has spread so rap 
idly that a natural curiosity must be felt re- 
garding her gifts. Then Miss Lyne has man: 
aged to pique public interest in many ways. 
Indeed, one flippant writer on musical subjects 
in New York declared recently that her ability 
to get publicity for herself promised to make 
“Mary Garden look like the inventor of a 
penny whistle trying to get a free reader in a 
metropolitan daily.” But the temperamental 
little lady was too ill to come to Toronto, and 


the management of the Festival found an ex- 
cellent substitute, even though it was at very 
short notice, in Migs Lillian Blauvelt. Then 


there were other sterling artists, so the absence 
of Miss Lyne did not mar the triumphal 
march of the series of concerts, the matinee 
being particularly notable. 

The new coloratura soprano came to the city 
without a great deal of heralding, but she took 
the afternoon audience by storm. She _ pos- 
sesses a voice of rare silvery beauty, with a 
phenomenal range. Its perfect flexibility is 
seen in the florid portions of such arias as 
“The Indian Bell Song” from ‘‘Lakme,” which 
was her opening number. This piece of colora- 
tura music has the rare merit of helping the 
development of the opera in which it is sung, 
but it also makes a rarely fine-solo, and few 
artists can sing it like Mlle. Treville. In the 
“Air with Variations” (Proch) Mlle. Treville 
showed once more the brilliant qualities of her 
voice, and the duet from ‘Romeo et Juliette,” 


sung with Mr. Orville Harrold, brought out 
the warmth and color of the middle register. 
When Madame Tetrazzini came to America 
she found this continent without a competent 


coloratura soprano capable of singing the réles 
in the old-fashioned operas of Donizetti and 
his school, but such is no longer the case, and 
the great Italian will find formidable rivals in 
Mme. Bernice Pasquali, who came to the front 
last year, and Mile. Treville, who is just com 


mencing her first season in American music 
drama. Mlle. Treville also sang one little 
song, accompanying harp 


herself on the 
TORONTO GLOBE 


A BRILLIANT CLOSE TO 
MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Thirteen Thousand Peop'e at the Satur- 
day Concerts 


ARENA PACKED AT NIGHT 


In the evening both the program and the 
audience were a fitting climax to the week’s 
musical festival. Not only was the vast build 
ing packed to its utmost capacity, but chairs 


were placed both in front and behind the or 


chestra seats on the ground floor. 

Mile. Treville sang the “Indian Bell Song” 
(Lakme), which was enthusiastically received, 
and elicited, as did all the other numbers, 


encores ‘he program embraced many of the 
artists of the previous concerts, and had the 
appearance of a grand finale, as indeed it was 


Conductor Franko was greeted with a “fan 
fare’’ from the orchestra on his appearance, 
which was a happy medium of showing thei 


appreciation of his week’s labors. The orches 
tra appeared to be “‘enthused”’ by the occasion 


and played magnificently, perhaps even more 
so in Tschaikowski’s famous ‘1812 Overture” 
than in anything else 








R. E. JOHNSTON, Commercial Trust Building, Broadway and 41st Street, New York City 
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MECHANICS AN AID TO THE PIANIST 





of Mechanics as Applied to 


A. Plea for Freedom from Unnatural Restrictions and a More 
Effective Wielding of the Natural Resources of the Performer 
by Acquiring a Working Acquaintance with the Rudiments 


By GUSTAV L. BECKER ‘ 


the Human Anatomy 











Y attention has been attracted to Mr. 
George Shortland Kempton’s article 

in Musicat AmericA on “Physics of 
Pianoplaying,” and for the most part I 
heartily agree with Mr. Kempton’s views. 
I likewise condemn high finger motions as 
well as exaggerated or superfluous exer- 





L. Becker, 
Pianoforte 


Gustav Authority on the 


tions in general. Among such may be men- 
tioned the unnecessarily large up-and-down 
motions and side twisting of the wrist. I 
agree also that a nimble and well con- 
trolled thumb is a most desirable acquisi- 


tion for every piano player. 

Such a condition of the thumb may be 
acquired only through careful and per- 
severing practice of the right kind of exer- 
cises. We sometimes say of an awkward 
person, “His fingers are all thumbs.” If 
all fingers could be well-trained thumbs 
what a glorious piano technic it might be 
possible to acquire! Yet some of the later 
“Natural Technic” specialists pretend that 
they do not need the under-and-out mo- 
tions of the thumb in scales and arpeggio- 
like progressions. 

In trying to dispense with these motions 
they are intentionally depriving themselves 
of advantages, such as the average old- 
time pupil lost through carelessness. The 
highest type of the old school artistic per- 
former was represented in different phases 
by Tausig, Biilow and Thalberg. Yet the 
traditional restrictions of that school as to 
motions and position while playing, made 
it impossible for any one, not a genius, to 
acquire more than mediocre ability. Men 
of genius almost invariably reached their 
great heights of artistic excellence, in spite 
of rather than because of the restrictive 
discipline. They disregarded, when it 
pleased them, all such rules as called for 
keeping the elbow near the body, never al- 
lowing the hand to tip downward on either 
side in the slightest degree from the pre- 
scribed fixed level, etc., etc 


Geniuses’ Disregard for Rules 


These geniuses not only forgot all about 


such old rules while absorbed in their 
“artistic frenzy,” but they at other times 
yielded freely to the natural impulses 


promptéd by the desire for whole-souled 
expression, instinctively utilizing any and 
every serviceable muscular effort or joint 
motion, from the shoulder down to the 
fingertips, and even adding such reinforce- 
men as might be helpful from the torso. 
If they obtained such great effects by 
this “abandon” unconsciously and by sheer 
force of inspiration, why cannot all those 
belonging to the great plurality, who are 
not endowed with the compelling force of 
genius study these unconscious processes 
of piano tone production and at least get 
as near as possible to a good imitation of 


them? Why should the many who are 
already so restricted mentally still further 
hobble themselves by their acquired hab- 
its? Why try to learn the difficult way of 
doing a thing when there is an easier and 
much more effective way? 


Take the simple and yet strongly effect- 


ive motion of turning the horizontal fore- 
arm in the elbow socket, supposed to be 
one of the proscribed sins of piano-playing, 
according to the old school. Yet Liszt, 
who, as Mr. Kempton relates, once told a 
young woman “not to make an omelet” at 
the keyboard, this same Liszt was an ideal 
example of free, natural, unconstrained 
motion playing. Liszt, with his bantering 
remark to the young pianist, by no means 
committed himself to the principles of 
playing with hands fixed rigidly at a side- 
ways-level position, any more than a grace- 
ful dancer, in reproaching a slouchy or 
swaggering pedestrian, thereby means to 
say that all artistic and expressive dancing 
is to be done in an erect military position. 
Art must be free from narrow and cramp- 
ing restrictions. 


Guiding the Painter’s Hand 


You do not tell an artist painter how he 
must hold his brush, for he usually dis- 
covers the handiest way by experience, and 
you judge him by his results. Yet should 
you find an otherwise gifted art student 
who was hampered in the free expression 
of his art ideas by some awkward and 
cramped way of moving his brush across 
the canvas you would surely feel impelled 
to enlighten him as to the far greater scope 
of power and facility that would be his 
should he free himself from his shackles 
by practice of free hand and free arm 
drawing—no matter how crude the result 
at first might be. In the same manner 
pianists are subject to the laws of nature 
and any controversion of them will make 
our path toward perfection in proportion 
the more difficult. 

Look back at the various efforts of sci- 
entific investigators to make clear to the 
musical artist what his natural resources 
are for a fuller and finer expression of his 
emotions and artistic ideals. It seems a 
great pity that there are otherwise intelli- 
gent and well-informed pianists and teach- 
ers who because of misapprehension of 
the physical laws underlying the technical 
side of their art, must struggle so hard to 
achieve ideal results with the rigid, re- 
striction-filled methods of a bygone gen- 
eration. The new truth and wisdom might 
lend them to greater power, facility, ac- 
curacy and harmony of effect—all this with 
much less exertion and with but half the 
amount of painstaking concentratien and 
discipline. 

Pianist Likened to a Machine 


Suppose that the misdirected efforts of 
the old-school pianist were translated into 
parallel incidents of every-day practical 
life, comparing them, for instance, with 
the working of a machine in which were 
used seven compound levers and _ cor- 
responding strings, when a single one might 
just as well have been employed. Every- 
body would agree that this was an obso- 
lete mechanism. Suppose that the purpose 
of this contrivance were that of pushing 
down a heavily counterweighted and lever- 
supported object, which if not so counter- 
weighted would naturally sink of its own 
weight through force of gravity? Such 
unnecessary opposition of forces would be 
considered unscientific in the case of ma- 
chinery. 

We have advanced much further in that 
field, however, than in music, and it is 
only of the last century or so that mu- 
sicians seemed to realize that they might 
learn -something from the more matured 
arts in the way of art principles. Much 
more recently that a very small minority 
of the musical executants has consented to 
take a partial .glimpse at the laws of 
physics which govern all material force 
and motion. The schooled mechanic 
knows all about such things, but how many 
pianists are there who understand and try 
to make full use of the physical laws gov- 
erning the complex human mechanism, 
made up of so many levers, joints, weights, 
cords and pulleys? 
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Flute, etc. 


Such tone shading 1s only possi- 
ble with the Isotonic Pedal, and the 
KRANICH & BACH Grand is the 


only piano in the world that contains it. 


Sold on convenient monthly terms, 


if desired. 


NOTE.—It will interest you greatly 
to read a little book descnbing the 
famous Isotonic Pedal—it cannot 
be comprehensively treated in this 
space. The book, together with 
our new catalogue, will be sent 
on request. 


Kranich &Pyach 


Ihe Perfected Can ; 


There is one supreme instrument ; 
in every field of musical expression : 


—the Stradivarius Violin, the Bohm 


In all the world there is only one 
Grand Piano so perfectly constructed 
that the evenness of tone is not de- 
stroyed when the soft pedal is applied, 
but, on the contrary, the tone volume 
remains perfectly proportioned through- 
out the scale from loudest to softest. 
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in mechanism! Its compound effects of 
swing and rocker have been long uncon- 
sciously utilized by the “natural” players 
in their scales and arpeggio-like passages. 
But without the free swinging arm and 
“rocker-like” adaptation of the hand and 
fingertip-groups to the corresponding piano 
digitals, the fingers alone can never attain 
that coherent “sweep” across the keyboard, 
no matter how assiduously it is practised. 


Effects of a Wheel 


It is natural to get the arm swing freely 
poised along the direction of the tonal pro- 
gression, it is also natural to let the weight 
of the hand and as much of the arm as 
may be needed rest upon the just-used 
finger and keyboard digital—also it is nat- 
ural to utilize this weight toward more 
easily and effectively producing the next 
tone. How this is done in detail I have 
discovered by careful scientific experiment 
and any one can get the knack of it if he 
has the right ideal of what is most de- 
sirable in piano playing and understands 
the mechanical or physical laws underlying 
force and motion. 

We will then soon see where the rocker- 
like motion must cease and the swinging 
motion must begin, and how the thumb 
pivot forms the connecting bridge between 
these two motions. The rest is merely a 
matter of resistance or impulse of the 
properly placed fingertip according to the 
more or less brilliant tonal character or 
the more or less markéd individuality de- 
sired for any single tone. 

My plea to the pianists is to make them- 
selves free from all unnatural restrictions, 
to be charged with the energy of vitality 
and enthusiasm, and to use this force eco- 
nomically and intelligently toward wielding 
most effectively all the resources which 
nature has put at their disposal. After ac- 
quiring a working acquaintance with the 
rudimentary principles of mechanics and 
the essential facts of physiology they should 
make numerous experiments until they at- 
tain the desired end. 


MR. LANKOW S VERSATILITY 





Basso, on Tour, Gives Interviews on 
Music, Baseball and Politics 


Edward Lankow, of the Metropolitan 
and Boston Opera Houses, has returned 
from a successful concert tour of the 
South. In Raleigh, N. C., which was one 
of the places visited, he was interviewed 


by one of the daily papers, not only upon 
musical subjects, but also upon the political 
situation and on baseball. In both of these 
subjects Mr. Lankow takes the liveliest in- 
terest, and his remarks upon them were 
deserving of more than passing attention. 
At the concert Mr. Lankow sang a pro- 
gram in four languages, including two 
operatic arias. 

In a review of the concert the Raleigh 
Observer remarked that Mr. Lankow was 
“even more fascinating on than off the 
stage.” 

At a recital in Urange, N. J., last week 
Mr. Lankow gave a program in five lan- 
guages, including two Swedish songs. He 
was repeatedly recalled and was obliged 
to sing three encores at the close of the 
program. This recital was arranged for 
by Mrs. R. W. Hawksworth 

Mr. Lankow has begun rehearsals for 
the role of Sarastro in the “Magic Flute,” 
which will be given at the Metropolitan. 





A Hymn to Journalists 


Rome, Oct. 15.—The “Hymn of the Jour- 
nalists” (“Inno dei Giornalisti”) is the 
very latest musical composition in Italy. 
It is the work of Raffaele Caravaglios, di- 
rector of the communal concerts of Naples. 
He wrote it for the opening of the new 
Press Club of Naples, and it is reported to 
be a remarkable piece of music, realistic, 
as a critic writes, of the daily work and the 
fire, fervor and enthusiasm of the active 
and able journalist. W. L. 
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BISPHAM IN “‘LECTURETTE” 





Port Huron Audience Won by “Singing 
in English” Demonstration 


Port Huron, Micu., Oct. 30—David 
Bispham opened the Port Huron all-star 
artists’ course with a recital on October 
24 with the able assistance of Harry M. 
Gilbert, pianist. The noted baritone won 
his audience immediately with his “lec- 
turette” on the subject of singing in Eng- 
lish, which he later demonstrated to the 
intense satisfaction of his hearers in an 
all-English program. Information about 
the various works and composers: was 
given by Mr. Bispham in such an interest- 
ing style as to enlist the close attention of 
even the “tired business man” who “does 
not care for classical music.” 

Highly artistic offerings were the sing- 
er’s interpretation of the Cornelius “Mono- 
tone,” “When I Was Page,” from “Fal- 
staff,” delivered with such unction as to 
necessitate a repetition, and an impressive 
performance of Sidney Homer’s setting of 
Hood’s “The Song of the Shirt.” The 
American baritone’s Scotch accent aroused 
his audience to laughter with a setting of 
the Robert Burns “Killiekrankie,” while 
the exquisite tenderness of Louis Elbel’s 
“Calm Be Thy Sleep” called forth a partial 
repetition of the song. As encores to his 
familiar delivery of “Danny Deever” Mr. 
Bispham offered Homer’s “Banjo Song” 
and “Uncle Rome” and White’s “An Ex- 
hortation.” His reading of “King Robert 
of Sicily’ proved strongly dramatic. 

Besides furnishing the sympathetic ac- 
companiments Mr. Gilbert contributed 
strongly to the program with his musi- 
cianly piano solos, the Chopin D Flat Noc- 
turne and a Rhapsodie by Dohnanyi, with 
the left hand “Lucia” arrangement as an 
added number. 





Pittsburgh Art Society Presents the 
Barrére Ensemble 


PittspurGcH, Oct. 28.—The Barrére En- 
semble, an organization of wind instru- 
ments, appeared last Friday night at the 
opening recital of the Art Society of Pitts- 
burgh and made a most profound impres- 
sion. It was the first appearance of the 
organization in Pittsburgh and a large au- 
dience was delighted. The snlendid pro- 
gram included Mozart’s E Flat Serenade, 
two numbers from Charles Lefebvre’s Suite 
for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon 
and a number of others, finally concluding 
with Gounod’s Little Symphony. The au- 
dience manifested keen enthusiasm and ap- 
preciation throughout the program. The 
work of the ensemble, consisting of nine 
players, was exceptionally smooth. 


m. U.S. 





Edwin Evans to Appear with Scranton 
Male Chorus 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 28.—Edwin Evans, 
the Philadelphia baritone, who recently 
gave a recital with success at the Ogontz 
School, Ogontz, Pa., has been engaged for 
a recital in Utica, N. Y., on November 21, 
and on November 25 will appear as assist- 
ing soloist with the Dr. Parry Male Chorus 
of Scranton, Pa. On December 5 Mr. 
Evans will give his eighth Philadelphia 
song recital under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity Extension Society, and later in the 
season he probably will be heard in a joint 
concert with Evans Williams, the Welsh 
tenor. During the last Summer mr. Evans 
gave a series of recitals on Cape Cod. Mr. 
Evans is also a successful teacher of voice 
culture, having studios both in Philadelphia 
and New York. 





Barrére Ensemble Opens Conservatory 
Course at Oberlin 


Osertin, O., Oct. 24.—The first number 
in the artist recital course of the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music was given last 
Tuesday by the Barrére ensemble of wind 
instruments directed by George Barrére. 
Compositions by Mozart, Delibes, Debussy, 
Lefebvre. de Wailly, Pfeiffer and a little 
Symphony by Gounod made the program 
extremely varied. A Debussy Minuet and 
a magnificently played “Aubade” for Oboe, 
Clarinet and Flute, by de Wailly, were the 
favorites with the enthusiastic audience. 





A Critic’s Kind Word for the Critics 
[H. E. Krehbiel in New York Tribune] 


There never was a time when musical 
criticism stood higher in the United States 
than it does to-day. The reviewers for 
the daily newspapers of Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago and New York, as a rule, 
are men of learning, taste, good judgment 
and honesty, who know what they are 
writing about, and who present the fruits 
of their trained knowledge attractively, 
pleasantly, without arrogance and without 
fear. Among those who exert an influence 
there is not one who is rude or offensive 
in manner; neither is there one who is a 
mollycoddle. 


LEON RAINS 


Scored the triumph of his life at a 
farewell Concert given at the Palm- 
garten, Dresden, on Saturday Night, 
12th. Roland Bocquet, the Dresden 
composer, who comes with him to 
America, acted as accompanist on 
this occasion. 








The program comprised novelties by 
Max Schillings, Roland Bocquet, Hans 
Sommer. 


The Hall was packed to suffocation. 
Encore after encore was insisted upon 
and Mr. Rains was the subject of 
stormy ovations by a _ public who 
have for the last ten years been accus- 
tomed to look upon Rains as their 
prime favorite. 
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The POPULARITY of 
Evan 


Williams 


The Great Tenor 


among American concert-goers 
is explained in the estimate of 
a prominent Western critic, who 


declared, after one of Mr. 


Williams's recitals: 








“‘He is an artist and 
a musician; he has a 
glorious voice and a 
big intellect; he has 
true feeling and a 
temperament which 
ranges from the 
most sincerely sim- 
ple to the most sub- 
limely dramatic. ’’ 


Mr. Williams's tour in the 
United States during the sea- 
son 1912-13 is now being 


booked by 
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OF DAVID MANNES, THE IDEALIST 








Impressions of the Violinist Formed on Shipboard—Charm of 
His Family Life--His Optimism Anent American Music— 
What He Would Do if He Were a Billionaire Philanthropist 





BY CLARE P. PEELER. 








|" is a strangely varied personality that 

belongs to David Mannes. He is the 
Savonarola type, without the Savonarola 
cruelty. A poet, a dreamer, a social re- 
former, an idealist—at first 
might class him with any one of these. A 
musician, he would not necessarily occur 
to you as being—until music were heard or 
even mentioned. Then his face lights up 
and softens and dreams like a girl’s when 
you speak of her lover. 

It was a pleasure to be at table with him 
and his family on the steamer Prinz Fried- 
rich Wilhelm. The most charming cam- 
araderie existed between them, side by side 
with every restraint that the most rigid 
courtesy imposed—even among the younger 
ones. Yet Mr. Mannes admitted frankly 
that sea travel was no joy to him. As he 
said one day, breaking out suddenly, as his 
habit was, from a dreamy silence, “I never 
can think somehow on a steamer. I al- 
ways feel as though only my body were 
crossing the ocean—my mind is, Heaven 
knows where.” And looking at his tall, 
thin figure, with the oval face and sen- 
sitive mouth, the eyes of the idealist light- 
ing over all, one realized that this man of 
all men needed the companionship and the 
life of the mind above everything. 

In that respect his surroundings seemed 
ideal. His wife (whose perfect piano work, 
accompanying and supplementing her hus- 
band’s violin artistry is too well known 
for comment) is literally a second self. The 
best understanding, the happiest “palship” 
existed between them. “Children,” Mrs. 
Mannes said once, reproachfully,when hus- 
band and sen, the years separating them 


sight you 





forgotten, were convulsed over some royal 
joke of their own. Presently she and the 
solemn-faced little daughter were part of 
the chorus of mirth, and she remarked 
cheerfully to the onlooker, “I hope. you 


admire our discipline at meals!” They 
spoke admiringly of the beautiful home 
life existing among the French upper 


middle class, instancing the friends whom 
they had visited in Paris before sailing. 
It was a nleasure, both said, to feel its 
charm as intimately as they had done. But 
the observer of their own merry and 
gentle life together thought nothing could 
be more perfect. 


Carrying on the Damrosch Tradition 


Mrs. Mannes, it is well known, belongs 
to that famous family of Damrosch, to 
whom, in various ways, America owes so 
much musically. Their young son, Leo- 
pold, named for the famous conductor 
who almost literally died at his desk, bids 
fair to carry on the Damrosch tradition— 
if love of music combined with the acutest 
of intellects can-do so. Once the com- 
poser Saint-Saéns was mentioned and the 
boy’s eyes glowed like his father’s. “I’ve 
heard him play in Carnegie Hall, haven't 
I, mother?” was all he said, but his face 
told the rest. 

It was most interesting to hear some of 
Mr. Mannes’s musical views—breathless 
as they occasionally left his hearers. For 
instance, on the subject of opera, which 
he roundly declared the lowest form of 
musical art. It was conceded to him that 
opera made many different appeals to the 
average person, whereas symphoriic and 
chamber music make their way unimpeded 
to the musical sense—and make their ruth- 
less test of the hearer, too 

We discussed, one day, the possibilities 
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of American musical growth and _ the 
cultivation of a musical atmosphere in our 
country as compared to Europe. Here he 
was most optimistic. Trained as he is 
thoroughly in technic, absolutely accus- 
tomed to the European atmosphere, yet 
living in the ‘center of American musical 
effort and expansion, perhaps a_ better 
judge than Mr. Mannes could scarcely be 
found. 


Possibilities of American Music 
“The possibilities of American music,” 


he said, “are simply illimitable. In the 
first place that very versatility and quick- 
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Snapshot Taken Aboard Ship of David 
Mannes, the Distinguished Violinist 


ness of the average American which re- 
sults from the mixture of races make big 
points in his favor. We have an idea that 
Europeans ‘take to’ music, so to speak, 
more quickly. They do not—when we 
consider their very special advantages. 
The receptiveness of the Americans is 
perfectly wonderful, and wnen they have 
the same chances for development mu- 
sically as the European, which they un- 
doubtedly will have some day, they will 
not be distanced by any race in the world.” 

We were planning idly one day, a group 
of us, what we would do if we happened 
to be billfonaire philanthropists. One of 
the partv suggested as her hobby free pub- 
lic baths like the Romans; another, or- 
phan asylums; a third, the endowing of 
great public orchestras. Mr. Mannes fell 
on the last suggestion enthusiastically. 
“There is so much,” he said, “that people 
might do with their money besides endow- 
ing libraries—and the establishment of 
great orchestras whose music should be 
free to all would be a wonderful thing. 
\t present music in America is only for 
those who can pay for it—excepting for an 
occasional municipal band in a large city. 
Some day we shall have music for every 
one and then you shall see whether the 
European is superior to the American in 
a real, innate love for good music. In an 
ideal condition every child will be given 
his chance to develop musically as he 
(theoretically) has his chance now to de- 
velop physically and mentally.” 

At the Music Settlement School in New 
York, of which Mr. Mannes is director, 
some interesting theories are put in prac- 
tice, as he told me. The older. pupils are 
put to teaching the younger ones what 
they themselves have already mastered. 
Also it is endeavored to eliminate the spirit 
of professionalism by specifyine that the 
pupils shall not use their knowledge com- 
mercially. Music, it is planned, shall be 
for them not a means of support but one 
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of the joys of their lives—an expansion 
of their horizon, 


Strength Through Suffering 


Apropos of poverty and the early strug- 
gles of genius Mr. Mannes had his word 
to say. “People say how terribly hard the 
youth was of this or that great man; what 
deprivations, what sufferings he wunder- 
went. So he should. What else develops 
art like suffering? What is strength but 
the outgrowth of suffering? And what is 
art without strength?” 

“Sensuousness,” somebody remarked. 
And Mr. Mannes nodded. “What dif- 
ference does it make if a man waits twen- 
ty years for recognition? If he shall have 
been growing during those twenty years 
they have been well spent.” 

The new-old question of votes for 
women was touched on once at table. Mr. 
Mannes believes strongly in universal suf- 


frage and is greatly interested in the 
movement. “There are so many clever 
women in the world doing wonderful 


he said, “that it seems an insult 
to their intelligence to refuse them the 
ballot. I don’t see of what men are think- 
ing to deny them the suffrage when they 
are demanding more knowledge and more 
responsibility of women every day in al- 
most every walk of life. Of course, the 
suffrage should be limited, but the limit 
should be the obvious one of quality—not 
of sex.” 

The keynote of the personality of this 
most interesting couple seemed to me to 
be struck one day when Mr. Mannes re- 
marked, “I do not allow music to absorb 
my entire life. It is too dominating.” 
Probably that is why both he and his 
charming wife are identified with interests 
so many and so various that to touch their 
lives, even in passing, is to be stimulated 
in every nerve to fresh energy and fresh 
endeavor. 


things,” 





Marie Kaiser’s Tour 

Marie Kaiser, soprano, is filling a num- 
ber of important engagements in the West 
this month which have been booked by her 
manager, Walter Anderson. Her engage 
ments include Topeka, Leavenworth, Em 
poria, I*t. Scott and other cities. Engage- 
ments are also pending for Cleveland and 
suffalo under the auspices of the Wood 
men of the World. 
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TRILMPHS OVER BERLIN OSTRACISM 





Weingartner Conducts at Furstenwalde for Audience from German 
Capital on Very Day Courts Confirm Sentence of Artistic Banish- 
ment—-American Violinist and Three American Pianists in 


Concerts of the Week 
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European Bureau of Musical America, 
Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
Berlin, W., October 17, 1912. 


i: was on Tuesday of this week, Octo- 
ber 15, that Felix von Weingartner’s 
appeal for a removal of the sentence, 
which forbids him to appear as conductor 
within the boundaries of Berlin (about 
thirty kilometers) until the year 1916, was 
rejected by the highest court of Germany. 
It was on the same day that Weingartner, 
who has not conducted before a Berlin 
audience since 1907, received an ovation as 
temporary conductor of the Berlin Blith- 
ner Orchestra from a houseful of Wein- 
gartner pilgrims who had made the hour’s 
journey from Berlin to Fiirstenwalde in 
three special trains. 

When Weingartner made his appearance 
the greater part of the audience arose and 
gave the much-persecuted conductor an 
ovation, the like of which is rarely wit- 
nessed. Weingartner has retained his 
youthful, almost boyish, appearance. He 
has the same curly brown hair, the same 
slender, elastic figure and the same impul- 
sive gestures. 

The program consisted of Beethoven’s 
first three symphonies. I do not doubt for 
a moment that, to many present, the first 
svymphory under Weingartner’s baton, was 
a veritable revelation. I have never heard 
anything like the andante movement, nor 
anything like the effect it produced on its 
hearers. When the first violins with the 
entire orchestra took up the theme, an au- 
dible gasp of pleasure arose from the au- 
dience. This subtle shading, this almost 
uncanny command of a praiseworthy but 
not exactly flawless orchestra gave every- 
one present, I think, an idea of the ar- 
tistic greatness of Weingartner. In the 
course of years, Weingartner seems to 
have become calmer and less inclined to 
give way to his impetuosity of tempera- 
ment. This was particularly evident in his 
interpretation of the Second Symphony, 
where a masterful energy is requisite, but 
where an unbridled temperament 1s apt to 
prove the death of the performance. The 
sweetness of the initial adagio, the lucidity 
of the first movement, the melodic beauty 
of the larghetto, during the- intervals of 
which one might have heard a pin drop, 
and the compelling grandeur of the finale 
were brought out in a manner not readily 
equaled, even with an orchestra better 
qualified than the Blithner. 

It was in the “Eroica” that the lack of 
proportion between the conductor and his 
instrument became most evident. I do not 
wish to slur the Bliithner Orchestra, which 
is good and has made a progress within 
the last few years that may safely be 
termed “wonderful.” Yet an improvement, 
especially in the wind instruments, is still 
desirable. 

But it was exactly here that Weingartner 
manifested his greatness. A conductor 
able to produce such magnificent effects 
with an orchestra not yet at the very top, 
by means of his profound art and his com- 
pelling personal magnetism is truly a ge- 
nius in the highest sense. 


Weingartner’s New Book 


The day after the concert a book was 
published by Paul Cassirer, entitled “Er- 
lebnisse eines K6niglichen Kapellmeisters 
in Berlin” (“Experiences of a Royal Con- 
ductor in Berlin’) of which Weingartner 
is the author. In this book Weingartner 
strives to depict, evidently with due justice 
to all the parties concerned, what he has 
suffered from intrigue and ill-will while in 
his official capacity as conductor in Berlin. 
I have read this book with great interest, 
for while it gives us much enlightenment 
on conditions existing in official circles, it 
also contains many a substantiation of 
ideas that have been universally .accepted 
here for years. I do not hesitate for a 
minute to say that an autocratic General- 
intendantur of an opera house must even- 
tually result in the artistic downfall of 
the institution. 

On Thursday last our young country- 
woman, Cordelia Lee, the violinist, was 
heard at her own concert in the Klind- 
worth-Scharwenka Hall, nore too well ac- 





companied by Waldemar  Liachowsky. 
Nor could I say that the artist herself was 
quite up to her own high standard. She 
displayed rather more than her usual de- 
gree of temperament—a fact that is not 
necessarily conducive to artistic perfection. 
But I was gratified to note that Miss Lee’s 
technic on the whole was decidedly more 
clear-cut and reliable than‘ever before, not- 
withstanding the not quite successful per- 
formance of the troublesome harmonics in 
Wieniawski’s “Russian Airs.” To me har- 
monics are just as much a nuisance on the 
violin as falsetto tones in the male voice. 
However, Miss Lee proved herself an ar- 
tistic personality of no mean value. Her 
rendition of Handel’s Sonata in D, the 
Bruch Concerto in G Minor, the Bach 
Ciaccona and especially the Havanaise of 
Saint-Saens bore the stamp of artistic sig- 
nificance. There is a great deal that is fas- 
cinating in Miss Lee’s musical personality 
—a fact that seemed to be appreciated by 
the large cosmopolitan audience which ap- 
plauded the concert giver with a good will 
that left no doubt as to its sincerity. 

Jascha Heifetz, the “wonder child,” drew 
a full house to the Beethoven Hall on Sat- 
urday. The precociousness of this young 
violinist is unquestionably astonishing. Yet 
I can but corroborate what was said of 
Master Heifetz on the occasion of his first 
appearance in Berlin last Spring, viz., that 
we have here a most surprising talent, 
which, for the present, is confined to the 
technical side. It stands to reason that a 
youngster, dressed like ten or eleven, and 
probably having in reality fourteen years, 
is unable to grasp the soul of a master 
composition. We do not for a moment 
criticise him for this, for the contrary 
would be unnatural, a freak of nature. 
But then again such premature appear- 
ances have really nothing in common with 
serious art. The boy ‘is an astonishing 
phenomenon but by no means an artist 
yet. However, unless he is prematurely 
spoilt, he will certainly become one, and a 
very great one at that. 

The Schénberg Premiére 


The premiére of Arnold Schdénberg’s 
“Songs of Pierrot Lunaire” was a queer 
occasion. This melodrama has been ar- 
ranged for a speaking voice, piano, flute 
(also piccolo), clarinet (also bass clarinet), 
violin (or viola) and ’cello. The work had 
an enormous success, judging from the 
frantic applause indulged in by numerous 
futurists who were present. Then, again, 
the performance was a decided fiasco, if 
judged by the demonstrative signs of op- 
position from another part of the audience. 
Albertine Zehme shouted, or recited, as 
you will; disconnected chords were heard 
through all degrees of the dynamic scale; 
melodic fragments alternated with con- 
fused masses of tone; part of the public 
was delighted, another part amused and 
the rest disgusted. I confess that I am un- 
able to give you a critical analysis of this 
premiére. If you wish one, you had better 
send a special corespondent to Berlin. I 
pass. 

On the occasion of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the reign of the German Em- 
peror, in April, 1913, the Concert-Direction 
Hermann Wolff will oreanize a Bach- 
Beethoven-Brahms Festival. The conduc- 
tors of these concerts will be Professor 
Arthur Nikisch. and Professor Siegfried 
Ochs. Both the Philharmonic Orchestra 
and the Philharmonic Choral Society will 


co-operate. 
O. P. Jacos. 

The initial concert of the Philharmonic 
series under Arthur Nikisch was of a 
character to stimulate unusual interest in 
the whole series. The program comprised 
works by four epoch-makers in musical 
history, namely Gluck, Mozart, Mahler, 
and Richard Strauss. 

We cannot but wonder what influence 
has been brought to bear on the manage- 
ment to place the foremost of the com- 
posers of to-day on the opening program 
of the series. During the previous season 
we hoped -+hat Strauss would not be 
ignored, but in vain. Has Mr. Nikisch 
finally become convinced—perhaps in the 
course of his American tour with the 
London Symphony Orchestra—that Strauss 
is now a subject of universal demand. 

Also “Sprach Zarathustra” never re- 
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ceived a more masterly reading than it had 
on this occasion with the exception, per- 
haps, of that under the baton of the com- 
poser himself. This tone-poem after 
Nietzsche with its thousand colors, its 
philosophic remonstrances, received a most 
brilliant exposition and the Philharmonic 
Orchestra proved well its capacity for bra- 
vura, by the excellent manner in which it 
responded to the demands made on it. 
The Gluck Overture to “Iphigenia in 
Aulis,” in all its nobility, was made most 


effective by the broad and plastic treatment’ 


of Nikisch. The Mozart Symphony in G 
Minor, the aria, “Divinités du Styx” 
from Gluck’s opera, “Alceste.” and three 
songs with orchestra accompaniment from 
Mahler constituted the remainder of the 
program. 

We cannot pass Ottilie Metzger’s solo 
work without a tribute to the excellent 
quality and fullness of her voice. Miss 
Metzger was at her best in the Mahler 
numbers. 


Three American Pianists Heard 


The American artist is becoming more 
and more a component part of Berlin con- 
cert life. The concerts of the last week 
introduced, among others, the three pian- 
ists, Ernest Hutcheson, who appeared in 
his second concert of the season; Victor 
Benham, who gave the first of two sched- 
uled concerts, and Lewis Richards, who, 
with the well-known Belgian violinist, 
Crickboom, was heard in the first of a 
series of four concerts. 

Mr. Hutcheson again won for himself, 
as in his first concert, the sincere admira- 
tion of the Berlin public as well as of the 
Americans in attendance, which latter were 
very conspicuously in evidence. Mr. 
Hutcheson’s masterful technic is employed 
only as a medium for the exposition of 
his conceptions, and the character of those 
conceptions reveal the true artist. Mr. 
Hutcheson was assisted by the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Theodore Spiering, 
and his program included the C Minor 
Concerto of Beethoven, a concerto in D 
Minor from the pen of George F. Boyle, 
the young Australian composer, which 
work proved worthy of the recognition it 
received, and which revealed in the com- 
poser a respect for form in spite of modern 
tendencies. The evening was concluded 
with a most delightful rendition of the 
Mendelssohn Concerto in G Minor. 

Mr. Benham is by no means an unfa- 
miliar figure on the concert stage. His 
first evening was devoted entirely to 
Chopin, and the pianist convinced his 
hearers of his very firm grasp of a good 
majority of the many forms in which 
Chopin has expressed himself. The pro- 
gram was quite comprehensive, and was 
appreciated by a fairly large audience. 
While Mr. Benham’s performances in the 
fore part of the program did not impress 
me as those of the ideal Chopin interpre- 
tation, his plasticity of contour and his 
well developed technic left no doubt as to 
his artistic qualifications. 





As a result of the extraordinarily good 
judgment displayed by Mr. Richards and 
Mr. Crickboom, confining their program 
to the sensible length of one hour and a 
half instead of the usual two and one-half, 
I was deprived of hearing only the last 
movement of the Beethoven Sonata for 
piano and violin. The time was sufficient, 
however, to convince me that the work of 
both players warranted the warm reception 
accorded it. 


Julia Culp’s Recital 


There are certain occasions that may be 
looked forward to with the utmost assur- 
ance that genuine delight awaits, and one 
of these is a recital by Julia Culp, the 
Dutch-German lieder singer. This artist 
is always received with the same enthu- 
siasm, and last night was no exception, un- 
less it be that the appreciation of the 
singer’s merits was of a greater degree. 
Miss Culp’s convincing version of her 
Mendelssohn group, and the spirit wtih 
which she imbued the Schubert numbers, 
were the quintessence of artistry. The 
singer excelled, however, in the quality, the 
perfect control of her voice in the pianis- 
simo passages, especially in certain of the 
Wolf Songs. This group, together with 
the Mendelssohn and Schubert, composed 
the entire program. 

Another has just been added to the al- 
ready considerable number of American 
studios in the German metropolis, namely 
that of the pianist, Margaret Lloyd Sanger. 
Miss Sanger has supplemented her musi- 
cal studies with a three years’ course under 
Rudolph Ganz, which she recently com- 
pleted. 

Vida Llewellyn, the Chicago pianist, has 
just returned from her vacation in Amer- 
ica, and is preparing an extended tour 
throughout Germany. C. M. 


Larger Choir for Musical Art Society 


The directors of the Musical Art So- 
ciety of New York City, Dr. Frank Dam- 
rosch, conductor, have decided to increase 
the choir to about eighty voices. Dr. 
Damrosch announces that only thoroughly 
trained voices of the best quality and sing- 
ers experienced in singing readily at sight 
can be accepted. Applications in all cases 
should be made by mail. 
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Mascagni Introduces Voices from Beyond the Grave in “‘ Parisina,’’ 
Now Awaiting Premi¢re—Monte Carlo to Hear Sequel to 
‘* Louise ’ and a French Version of ‘“‘ Parsifal ” This Winter— 
Ex-Conductors of Boston Symphony Orchestra in Berlin— 
‘*‘ Memoiritis ” Attacks George Henschel—What the Pianists 








HILE no reference to “Parisina” ap- 
pears in the published plans for 
La Scala’s coming season it is reported 
from Rome that the new Mascagni opera 
is to have an early Milan premiére at 
Italy’s foremost lyric theater. Mascagni’s 
musical setting of Gabriel d’Annunzio’s 
tragedy has been completed within a 
commendably short period of the first in- 
timations conveyed to the public that so 
noteworthy a collaboration was under 
way. However “Parisina” may fare, the 
two distinguished Italians have not ex- 
posed themselves to the criticism for long- 
drawn-out publicity padding that many a 
time and oft has been laid at the door of 
an illustrious pair of German collabora- 
tors. 

The new opera has no _ overture, but 
there is a short prelude, a “lament,” which 
sounds the dominant note of the entire 
work. To an interviewer in Rome, quoted 
by the London Observer, the composer 
has been talking of the difficulties that 
confronted him in undertaking the new 
task: 

“T was delighted to be able to set to 
music a poem by d’Annunzio, and it was 
just this joy which made my task difficult. 
The respect which I had for the poet’s 
work added to my difficulties, for d’An- 
nunzio has a special idea as to the theater. 

“For him the theater has no limitations; 
everything seems possible to him, and 
everything must be carried out to express 
the magnificence of artistic feeling. For 
instance, he wanted 300 singers in the 
chorus, without taking into consideration 
the economic difficulties and the conditions 
of the theater space. But in the end our 
friendly co-operation, our sympathy, en- 
thusiasm, and respectful consideration for 
each other’s ideas, enabled us to surmount 
practically all of the difficulties. 

“The greatest difficulty for me was that 
of scrupulously adhering to the text. I 
had to repress all temptation to alter the 
language, so that the public might have a 
clear impression of the marvelous tragedy 
of the poet’s composition. There were 
1,730 lines, and after a long examination 
of them I decided to suppress only 250, 
without in the least altering the richness 
of the rhythm or the beauty of the ex- 
pression. 

“T am pleased with my work, and I feel 
sure that the public will find in the second 
act the most admirable pieces of both 
poetry and music which can be produced 
in a theater. In my opinion the second 
act is the finest. The chief score in the 
whole opera is the duet between Ugo and 
Parisina, which lasts for 35 minutes and 
in which the most dramatic situation un- 
folds itself. 

“The fourth act is very original. In 
this d’Annunzio arranged for Ugo and 
Parisina to speak of their love, even after 
death, in such a way as to give an impres- 
sion of the superhuman effect of voices 
from beyond the grave.” 


* * * 


Ce programs usually cast their 
shadows before them, hence the list 
played by Max Pauer at his recent Lon- 
don recital has pertinent interest for the 
American music public that is to hear this 
Stuttgart pianist for the first time this 
season. The “big” number was the 
Brahms Sonata in F minor, but if the six 
of the Mendelssohn Songs without Words, 
as announced, were played immediately 
afterwards the drop must have been per- 
ilously suggestive of the traditional short 
cut from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
Let us all hold our thumbs, that these 
Songs without Words may yet find words 
enough to protest effectually against be- 
ing ticketed for Mr. Pauer’s American 
tour. Mendelssohn’s “Rondo Capriccioso,” 
Schumann’s “Papillons” and Toccata and 
Max Reger’s Variations and Fugue on a 


Bach Theme were also of the London 
program numbers. 

The program Teresa Carrefio chose for 
her London recital this week was identical 
with the one she gave in Berlin early last 
month, excepting in one particular—for 
the Schumann Symphonic Etudes of 


sacrosanct domains are forgetting the one 
or two performances given a few years 
since in Amsterdam under the auspices of 
the Wagner Society of that city, conducted 
by Henri Viotta, who for this violation of 
a principle was sharply rebuked by the 
leading conductors of Germany, in solemn 
conclave assembled. 

But a production of “Parsifal” at the 
little promontory capital on the Mediter- 
ranean notorious for its allure for people 
to whom the mood and atmosphere of the 
Grail music drama would be to say the 
least, slightly foreign, is not the only note- 
worthy feature of the next Monte Carlo 
season. At last one of the long-promised 
Charpentier operas is ready for the foot- 
lights and “Julien,” most interesting of 
them in prospect to the friends of 
“Louise” because it is a sequel to that 
work, introducing the once comely Louise 
as, in her turn, a narrowed, shrewish 
elderly woman, is to have its premiére at 








The Anna Pavlova Company Arriving in Liverpool 


With Anna Pavlova on her present comprehensive tour of England is Paulo Gruppe, the young 
Dutch ’cellist, who has firmly entrenched himself 1n the favor of American concert-goers in past seasons. 


in the photograph here reproduced he is the third from the right of the picture. 


At the close of this 


tour the Russian danseuse will go to the Continent for a series of engagements there and Mr. Gruppe 


will return to America for another tour. 





the Berlin program she substituted the 
Handel-Brahms Variations. This year she 
is giving prominence to MacDowell’s “Les 
Orientales’—“Dans le Hamac,” “Clair de 
Lune” and “Danse Andalouse.” 

While a program of three concertos is 
the rule rather than the exception in Ber- 
lin when a pianist calls in an orchestra 
for his concert, not many players even in 
the German capital have risked trying to 


feed a recital audience three sonatas at 
one gulp. Recently, howeVer, Bruno 
Hinze-Reinhold was courageous enough 


to serve as his program the Brahms So- 
nata in F minor, the Schumann in F sharp 
minor and the Chopin in B minor. Egon 
Petri, the Busoni pupil of whom much 
has been expected, had his teacher’s Con- 
trapuntal Fantasia on a Bach Fragment on 
the first of his two Berlin programs; also, 
this young Dutch pianist resurrected 
Liszt’s unnecessary “Figaro” Fantasia for 
an end piece. 

Uncommon unanimity characterizes the 
laudatory comments of the Berlin critics 
regarding Ernest MHutcheson’s’ growth 
since last he was heard in their city, nearly 
ten years ago, when he was still teaching 
at the Stern Conservatory, and his present 
lofty status as an artist. Germaine 
Schnitzer featured the Schumann F sharp 
minor Sonata and the Bach-Busoni Cha- 
conne at the first of the two October re- 
citals in the capital on the Spree. 

* *& 
NSTEAD of waiting until the expira 
tion of the copyright on December 31 
of next year, Raoul Gunsbourg is plan- 
ning, and with Cosima Wagner’s consent, 
so Rumor will Have it—though a flat de- 
nial of this point from Bayreuth head- 
quarters may be expected at any moment 
to produce “Parsifal’’ at Monte Carlo dur- 
ing the annual season that is open there 
in January and extend into April. The 
work is to be sung there in French, in a 
translation made, it is said, by Impresario 
Gunsbourg himself 

While this will be the first production 
of “Parsifal” in French the news chron 
iclers who are insisting that it will be the 
first performance in Europe outside the 
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Monte Carlo, instead of in Paris. Later, 
however, it will be seen and heard at the 
Paris Opéra, whereas the other Char- 
pentier novelties are promised to the Opéra 
Comigque. 

Another new opera to which many mu- 
sical Parisians are looking forward, Ga- 
briel Fauré’s “Pénélopé,” which has been 
a long time in the making—it is the first 
opera the Director of the Conservatoire 
has written—also will have its first per- 
formance at Monte Carlo before being 
heard at the Opéra Comique. The two 
principal singers engaged for the Opéra 
Comique’s production of it, Lucienne Bré- 


val and Charles Rousseliére, are to be the . 


Monte Carlo creators of their roles. 

The Charpentier trilogy destined for the 
Opéra Comique will not be given on three 
successive evenings, as the composer at 
first stipulated, after all. Yielding to Di- 
rector Carré’s arguments, Charpentier has 
now agreed to having the first of the 
trilogy, “L’Amour au Faubourg,” produced 
next season, to be followed in the suc- 
ceeding years by the second and third, en- 
titled, respectively, “Comédiante” and 
“Tragédiante.” This change of 
on Charpentier’s part is supposed to have 
had some reference to his candidature for 
the chair in the Académie des Beaux-Arts 
left vacant by Massenet’s death and to 
which he has now been elected. For this 
coveted honor he had _ six competitors, 
Gabriel Pierné, of “The Children’s Cru- 
sade” fame, and André Messager being 
the more formidable of them. The others 
were Charles Lefebvre, Henri Maréchal, 
Emile Pessard and Paul Vidal. 

co al * 

ROM prolonged disuse Le Courrier Mu- 
sical’s sense of humor evidently has 
become atrophied. Commenting in the 
latest issue upon Emma Calvé’s -return to 
America for a tour, attention is called to 
the singer’s plan to present a compressed 
“Carmen” of her own arrangement over 
here. “where audacities of all kinds are 
permitted.” Now who would ever dream 
that the periodical which went out of its 
way to pinch us like that is published in a 
citv—and at that a capital that plumes it- 
self on being a great music center—where 
“Rheingold” is chopped up into four acts 
at its National Opéra, as the unsuspecting 
Felix Weingartner discovered, to his un- 
utterable dismay and indignation and the 


attitude 





narrowly averted collapse of the perform- 
ance, last June? . 

No, we may have our crudities, but the 
editor of Le Courrier Musical—who, by 
the way, “receives” on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Thursdays, from 2 to 4, accord- 
ing to an announcement placed conspic- 
uously on the opening page of the mag- 
azine—has no need to wander so far afield 
to find a country or merely one city “on 
toutes les audaces sont permises.” Per- 
haps some one will oblige by dropping in 
at rue Tronchet 29 some Monday, Wednes- 
day or Thursday, between two and four, 
and enlightening him as to several au- 
daces, musical as well as otherwise, im- 
ported from Paris which this country’s 
taste or sentiment, as the case mav have 
been, has flatly rejected. 

* * * 

HREE of the ex-conductors of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra will be 
associated with Berlin’s music life this 
season. Arthur Nikisch continues, of 
course, to conduct the subscription con- 
certs of the Philharmonic Orchestra, Emil 
Pauer is one of the conductors at the 
Royal Opera, and now Max Fiedler has 
chosen Berlin in preference to Hamburg 
for his home city. This month—on the 
14th and 28th, to be exact—Herr Fiedler 
will re-introduce himself to Berlin by giv- 
ing two Brahms concerts with the Philhar- 

monic Orchestra. 

x ok x 

VERY artist who has rounded out a 
half century of professional expe- 
rience surely is justified in indulging in 
the gentle and oftentimes highly enter- 
taining diversion of memoir-writing— 
memoir-izing, so to speak—but not every- 
one so qualified is so reluctant about 
sharing his reminiscences with the public 
as is Dr. George Henschel. A Hallowe’en 
“jubilee child,” for it was on the 31st of 
October, 1862, that he made his first pub- 
lic appearance in Berlin, as a child pianist, 
the veteran baritone, conductor and _ all- 
round musician is leaving his compilation 
of his more interesting recollections of 
forty years in manuscript for the present, 
but the unprinted volume came into the 
possession of Robin H. Legge, of the 
London Datly Telegraph the other day and 
some of the anecdotes made public as the 
direct result afford a general idea of the 
“meatiness” of what seems to be a rather 

unusual document. 

In view of the fact that ever since he 
was introduced in London by the late Ar- 
thur Chappell in 1877 he has looked upon 
England as his home, remaining right 
there, excepting for shcrt absences on con- 
cert tours and the three seasons he spent 
in Boston as conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, as also the time he 
spent teaching in New York, Henschei 
has come to be looked upon by England 
from a proprietary point of view. His 
return to the London concert stage a year 
ago and his subsequent appearances have 
clinched his hold on his English public. 

Speaking of his travels with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra Dr. Henschel recalls 
being watched closely by a colored waiter 
while he was at dinner before a concert 
in one city visited. He wondered why, 
but when he rose to leave the dusky 
gentleman-in-waiting politely removed his 
chair and, with a broad grin, wished him 
every success, adding, “I have been in the 
show business myself.” 

One of the best of all the stories told is 


just a bit hard on Clara Schumann. Here 
it is, in the singer’s own words: “I re- 
member a dinner once at Mme. Schu- 


mann’s in Berlin, when Anton Rubinstein 
entertained us with the story of his expe- 
riences in America, whence he had just re- 
turned after a tour of 215 concerts in eight 
months—there were no Sunday concerts 
then. -Somewhere out in the wild and 
woolly West, about an hour before the 
concert, a man thrust his head into Ru- 
binstein’s room and said, ‘Say, boss, don’t 
you think it’s time to have your face 
blacked ?” 

““Oh,’ cried Mme. Schumann, 
didn’t, did you?’” 

Henschel first met Liszt at Altenburg, 
in Saxony, which resulted in a long visit to 


‘but you 


Weimar, where Liszt was then living, 
daily holding a kind of court. On one 
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occasion when Henschel was present, 
there were among the company Rubin- 
stein, Tausig and Hans von _ Bilow. 


“Imagine the effect upon a young man of 
18 of hearing on one evening four of the 
greatest pianists the world has ever 
known! They are all gone, but the mem- 
ory of that evening can never fade.” 

On another occasion Liszt pointed out 
to Henschel a small parcel he had re- 
ceived the day before from Wagner, which 
was lying on a table. This he gave to the 
singer. Before an eager crowd present 
“IT opened the parcel,” says Henschel, “and 
discovered it to be the score, just then 
published, of ‘Die Walkiire.’ Allons donc, 
said Liszt, ‘mon cher, chantons les Adieux 
de Wotan. Liszt seated himself at the 
piano, and I, leaning over him, sang that 
grand finale for the first time!” 

Having postponed his American tour 
projected for this Winter, Dr. Henschel 
will be a conspicuous figure in the concert 
world of his adopted country throughout 
the season. One of the October events in 
London was the joint recital given by him 
and Leonard Borwick, the pianist, in 
Queen’s Hall. The singer’s fourteen 
songs included two of Dvorak’s Biblical 
Songs—“ By the Waters of Babylon” and 
“Clouds and Darkness” ; among the piano 
numbers was a “first performance” of 
Mr. Borwick’s concert arrangement of 
Handel’s “Harmonious Blacksmith.” 

x * * . 

- the davs of the bard of Avon and 

Elizabethan courtiers a_ well-turned 
masculine leg was something to be boasted 
of openly, whereas present-day habiliments 
obviate invidious comparisons. Only he- 
roes of the prize ring and the opera stage 
are now privileged to exploit this ancient 
claim to personal beauty in their individual 
cases. With the Quinlan Opera Company 
on its long tour of Australia and South 
Africa last Winter and Spring was the 
English tenor John Coates. Speaking the 
other day of his experiences in Johannes- 
casually remarked as a “by-the- 
way” the fact that “a lady gave my wife 
a beautiful necklet in the diamond city 
because, she said, she had seen me as 
Rhadames and liked my legs!” An elo- 


quent commentary on the sfandard of 
rank-and-file music criticism in South 
Africa! 


N the sixty-third anniversary of Cho- 
pin’s death, on October 20, the “lest 
we forget” activities of the Société Fré- 
déric Chopin, of Paris, took the form of a 
little ceremony at the tomb of the great 
Pole in the Pére Lachaise cemetery. There 
as many Chopin lovers as had cared to 
accept. the freely extended invitation 
heard Rollinar’s “Ode to Chopin” recited 
by Léo Malraison, an actress from _ the 
Comédie-Frangcaise, and Théophile Gau- 
tier’s “Ascension vers la Gloire’ by Renée 
Conti, before Georges Le Roy, of the 
Comédie Francaise, “read a page from 
Georges Sand, la gloire de Chopin.” 
Beethoven is less fortunate in Paris. 
The monument of him conceived by the 
sculptor José de Charmay, which made a 
deep impression at the Salon, has been 
relegated to the bois of Vincennes, no 
nook or corner having been found for it 
in all Paris, according to Le Monde 
Artiste. 
i te. 


NDER the designation of the “Cave 
of the Golden Calf” there has been 
started in London a new music society 
which has an underground habitat in Re- 
gent Street, and which intends to produce 
the much-derided Arnold Schdnberg’s 
“Pierrot Lunaire,” Florent Schmitt's 
“Palais hanté,” inspired by Edgar Allan 
Poe, and works by Fritz Delius, Granville 
Bantock, Hugo Wolf, Hans Pfitzner and 
other moderns. In the prospectus the 
founders of the society state that it will 
be their aim “to represent each of these 
masters by the most difficult and least 
known of their compositions.” Why nec- 
essarily by “the most difficult” is not quite 
clear. 
x ok * 


A’ the annual meeting of the Windsor 
and Eton Choral Society the other 
day Sir Walter Parratt, the Master of 
the King’s Musik, told a singular story 
concerning the last delirious moments of 
Samuel Coleridge-Taylor. It appears that 
his violin concerto, completed but a short 
time before he was stricken with the fatal 
illness, was on his mind at the last, and 
just before he passed away he sat up in 


bed and conducted an imaginary orches- 
tra through the whole concerto with an 
imaginary violinist. me 5 
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COMPREHENSIVE and interesting 
volume of suggestions for efficient 
co-operation with the public schools is 
“Helping School Children,”’* by Elsa Den- 
ison, of the New York Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research, recently issued by Harper 
& Brothers. Several pages are devoted to 
the question of “Music in Schools.” 
Under this heading the author chron- 
icles the activities of the New York Music 
School Settlement in teaching music to the 
poor of the East Side; the co-operation 
between the women’s clubs of Chelsea and 
Dubuque and the music supervisors of the 
city schools; student concerts in the Port- 
land, Me., public schools and the success- 


ful experiments in music made by the 
schools of Richmond, Ind. The book is 
graphically illustrated with many photo- 


graphs of practical value. 





*“Hetping ScHoot CHILpREN.” By Elsa Deni- 
son. Published by Harper & Brothers, New York 
and London. 

x * * 

USIC supervisors in public schools of 
the intermediate grade and high 
schools may find a satisfactory textbook 
in “The Elements of Musical Theory,’? by 
Edward J. A. Zeiner, teacher of music in 
Commercial ciigh School, Brooklyn, which 
has been issued by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. The most useful feature of the book 
is the variety of exercises which are used 
to give the pupil a thorough groundwork 

of harmonic structure. 

After defining the elements of musical 
notation and the various types of rhythm 
the author leads the student through the 
processes of scale formation, giving exer- 
cises for the forming of each major scale, 
with its relative minor scale. Examples 
in the analysis of key signature and in 
transposition are next taken up. Further 
help is found in the dictation of short mel- 
odies to the class, using both scale num- 
bers and solfa, and in singing o1 playing 


such melodies, to be taken duwn by ihe 
pupil.- Work in constructing the various 
intervals is then outlined. After a full 
description of the elements of harmony 
the author presents exercises in construct- 
ing various chords, etc., and in filling in 
notes to complete such chords as are in- 
dicated, concluding with definitions of mu- 
sical signs and terms. Throughout the 
volume the writer presents his material in 
a clear and non-pedantic style, such as 
will readily be grasped by young minds. 
a Se 
Musicat TuHeory.” A 
Intermediate and High 
Compiled by Edward 


*“TuHe ELEMENTS OF 
Music Text Book for 
Schools. Arranged and 


T. A. Zeiner. Published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Price, 40 cents. 
x * x 


AMES LYON’S “Practical Guide to the 
Modern Orchestra,”’= which has just 
been published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, does not pretend to be a treatise on 
instrumentation. Its sole aim and purpose 
is to give in as brief a space and as con- 
cise a form as possible the characteristics 
of the orchestral instruments as concerns 
compass and tone quality. In this respect 
the author has succeeded admirably and 
the little volume should be welcomed by 
musicians as a handy thing to have about 
the house. Instead of filling his pages 
with quotations from various scores Mr. 
Lyon has economized space by referring 
to pages in the miniature scores of those 
orchestral works which illustrate his 
points. That his work is thoroughly up 
to date is shown in the fact that he has 
not neglected to take into account the 
celesta. The book is agreeably free from 
errors and misstatements, though one may 
be inclined to disagree with the writer’s 
estimate of the cello as. the “most melodic 
instrument in the orchestra.” H. F. P. 


fA Practica GUIDE TO THE MopERN ORCHEs- 
TRA.” By James Lyon. Cloth, 93 pages. Pub- 
og by the Macmillan Company, New York. 
*rice, 35 cents net. 
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INTERNATIONAL FAME COMING TO EMERICH PUPILS 











In the Home in Berlin of Franz and Teresa Emerich—Those in the Group, from 
Left to Right, Are: First Row: Mrs. Winter, Mme. Teresa Emerich, Mar- 
guerita Sylva, Mrs. Griswold, Mrs. Jadlowker, Maéstro Emerich, Mrs. Frances 
Conrad-Rose; Second Row: Mrs. Spanuth, Mr. Jadlowker, Mr. Conrad, Carlo 
Emerich, Mr. Dingeldey, Director Popper, Putnam Griswold, Mrs. Popper 


nificent voice, carrying his Hans Sachs and 
his Wotans to still greater significance. 
Herr Giessen, the first basso of the Co- 
logne Opera, was similarly occupied and is 


studios of 


ERLIN, Oct. 21.—In the 
Franz and Teresa Emerich, singers of 
going all 


importance, were coming and 


Summer—singers, whose international rep- at present stirring his hearers with his 
utation is well established and others mighty bass. 
whose talent justifies one in predicting Handsome Marie Cavan of the Chicago 


Opera Company, who studied during the 
entire Summer with Mme. Emmerich, and 
who, according to the testimony of Berlin 
musical connoisseurs, seems to be destined 
for great things, will soon have an oppor- 
tunity to show the progress she has made. 
With Miss Cavan came the former prima 


world fame for them in the near future. 
There was Helene Forti, the young and 
handsome prima donna of the Dresden 
Royal Opera, who was studying the title 
role of Kaiser’s “Stella Maris,” with which 
she has since then opened the season, scor- 


ing a brilliant success. To this she soon donna of the Opéra Comique in Paris, 
added another success when she gave an Marguerita Sylva, who is also well known 
admirable interpretation of /Fidelto. in America. The Emerichs at once recog- 


nized the high artistic qualities of this ex- 


Before singing his Parsifal in Bayreuth, 
cellent-artist and undertook to prepare her 


Heinrich Haensel sat faithfully at the 
feet of the master. The greatest praise for a tournée, embracing all the large cities 
was accorded him later when at the open- of Germany, Austria-Hungary and Russia. 
ing of the Autumn season in Hamburg he And now she has made her first intrepid 
stirred his audiences with his Lohengrin venture, and that in the Berlin Royal Op- 
and Rhadames. Hans Tanzler, the first era, where she sang “Carmen” with Caruso 
tenor of the Carlsruh Court Opera, proved with brilliant success. The public accorded 
with a splendid performance of Walter her and the famous tenor an ovation such 
Stolzing, how beneficial his Summer studies as is not often witnessed and the Crown 
had been. Putnam Griswold, the celebrated Princess sent Miss Sylva her own bouquet 
American bass-baritone of the Metropol- to the stage with her compliments for her 
itan Opera, continued to improve his mag- splendid success. The nress is unanimous 
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Clarence Eidam, Pianist 
MAXIMILIAN DICK TRIO 
Maximilian Dick, Violinist 
Edith Adams, Cellist, etc, 
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in praising the artist and demands her 
early reappearance. On the t1oth Miss 
Sylva has been asked to sing at a large mu- 
sicale given by the German Crown Prin- 
cess and the American colony of Berlin has 
lost no time in securing her services for a 
charitable musical soirée under the pro- 
tectorate of the American Ambassador. 


Mme. de Pasquali Recuperating 


Mme. Bernice de Pasquali, prima donna 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who met with a painful accident in 
Boston last July, was taken last week to 
Hot Springs, where, it is believed, she 
will recuperate to a degree that will per- 
mit her to continue her operatic and con- 
cert engagements within three or four 
weeks. Mme. de Pasquali sustained a seri- 
ous injury by a fall and this, with the re- 
sultant complications, has kept her con- 
fined to her home until the present time. 
Dr. Sangree, the attending physician, de- 
clares that after a rest at Hot Springs 
Mme. de Pasqual» will be ready to re- 
sume her engagements. 


Metropolitan Artists in Concert for 
Charitable Order 


A concert will be given on Saturday 
evening, November 9, under the auspices 
of the “Order of Rostradamus” in the 
new Atolian Hall. There will be a splen- 
did list of artists who have volunteered 
their services for the occasion. Of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company will be 
heard Leo Slezak, Bella Alten, Putnam 
Griswold, Carl Jorn, Lenora Sparkes, Her- 
man Weil, Marie Mattfeld, Albert Reiss 
and Otto Goritz, head of the order. Louis 
Persinger, the young American violinist, 
will be an important participant, as_ will 
also Sigismond Stojowski and Albert von 
Doenhoff, the pianists. 


Sembrich as a Modern Venus de Milo 


As a woman remarked in the hearing of 
W. B. Chase, the New York Evening Sun’s 
music critic, when the mob swept down at 
the Sembrich matinée, “You know, Mme. 
Sembrich is really quite the Venus de 
Milo up to date—she’s a regular goddess 
to these people, and besides she’s broken 
both arms.” The speaker looked around 
as if, on the evidence of their own senses, 
her neighbors might deny all. “Yes, the 
first time it was the right forearm. She 
snapped that two Summers ago, climbing 
mountains in her beloved Alps, I suppose. 
And only this last Summer she broke her 
left wrist saving one of her five dogs that 
sat down in the road of an automobile 
at Lausanne. You remember, she landed 
in New York with her arm in a sling.” 


Minneapolis Artists Arouse Interest in 
Modern Program 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 26.—The lo- 
cal musical season was opened by Wilma 
Anderson Gilman, pianist, and Ruth An- 
derson, violinist, who gave a recital of 
unusual interest. The program included 
many numbers of the modern school and 
it was given by the two artists in an 
artistic manner. Among the composers 
represented were Debussy, -Massenet, 
Pugno, Balakirew, Hubay and Ries. One 
of the most applauded numbers was. the 
Chopin Fantasie, op. 49, which was played 
superbly by Mrs. Gilman. In a Serenade, 
by MacMurray, Miss Anderson showed a 
warm, beautiful tone and smooth legato, 
while in Prume’s “Arpeggios” she revealed 
her thorough technical equipment. 

5. B. 


Welsh Singers’ Prize for American 


National Hymn 


PitTsBURGH, Oct. 28.—Chancellor Lloyd 
George, of Great Britain, cannot come to 
Pittsburgh next July to be one of the ad- 
judicators of the International Eisteddfod, 
so it has been announced by the associa- 
tion. A prize will be awarded for a song 
to take the place of “The Spar-Spangled 
Banner” and the Welsh singers hope to 
give America a new battle hymn. The 
judges for the Eisteddfod will be Prof. 
Daniel Protheroe, of Chicago: Dr. H. D. 
Vaughn Thomas, of Swansea, Wales, and 
H. E. Krebiehl, music critic of the New 
York Tribune. E & & 


Portland Hears Pelton-Jones Recital of 
Old Music 


PoRTLAND, OReE., Oct. 25.—On_ Friday 
evening Frances Pelton-Jones,. assisted by 
William Edwin Chamberlain, gave a musi- 
cal program consistine of compositions of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The stage was decorated after the style of 
Louis XV and the costumes worn by Miss 
Pelton-Jones and Mr. Chamberlain were 
also of that period. A harpsichord was 
used by Miss Pelton-Jones, and her offer- 
ings were delightful. Mr. Chamberlain 
displayed a pleasing baritone. mat 


Giachetti Won’t Serve Term 


MiLAN, Oct. 30.—Ada_ Giachetti, the 
singer, though found guilty here of manu- 
facturing evidence in a damage suit she 
brought against Enrico Caruso, her former 
sweetheart, and sentenced to a year in 
prison, will not serve time because she is 
in Rio Janeiro, South America, and will 
not return as long as the penalty stands 
against her. The authorities say her of- 
fense is not extraditable. 
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AMBRICAN GIRL IN 
OPERA IN MUNICH 


Kathleen Howard May Succeed 
Mme. Matzenauer—Destinn- 
Gilly Recital 


Municu, Oct. 16—The MHofoper has 
been trying for a year to find a successor 
to Margarethe Matzenauer. How difficult 
that task is, my New York readers will 
easily understand. The latest aspirant is 
the American contralto Kathleen Howard, 
who for four years was engaged at the 
Opera in Darmstadt. I heard the lady a 
few evenings ago in “Aida,” or rather I 
should say I tried to hear her, for as my 
seat was directly behind the orchestra, it 
was quite impossible for me to obtain a 
proper idea either of the quality, or the 
compass or the carrying power of her 
voice. However, the critics find much to 
praise both in her acting and singing. 

The old adage about sticking to one’s 
last applies to pianists as well as shoe- 
makers. Frederic Lamond’s last is said 
to be Beethoven, and in this city he is re- 
garded as without a rival in the scholarly 
interpretation of the great master’s works. 
That, surely, should be honor enough but 
the Scottish pianist evidently is tired of 
being labeled a “Beethoven -layer,” and so 
at Dr. Fritz Barchewitz’s concert a few 
evenings ago his selections comprised 
Tschaikowsky’s B Minor Concerto, Liszt’s 
D Minor Etude, Valse Impromptu, and the 
“Venezia e Napoli” Tarantelle. Barring a 
rather dry tone and a rather hard touch 
there was no fault to be found with the 
smooth performance of the concerto, but 
it is many years since I have heard Liszt 
playing so lacking in fluency or in rhyth- 
mical incisiveness. Dr. Barschewitz, who 
gave this concert, is apparently an ama- 
teur anxious to achieve fame as a con- 
ductor. A laudable ambition, truly, but 
neither in the work of accompanying the 
soloist nor directing the Schumann “Man- 
fred” and the Beethoven third “Leonore” 
overtures was there revealed anything be- 
yond the ability to read the score and to 
beat time. 

Emmy Destinn, with the co-operation of 
Dinh Gilly and an orchestra conducted by 
Selmar Meyrowitz, gave a concert at the 
Tonhalle last evening, to an audience 
which occupied every seat and every inch 
of standing-room. The Bohemian song- 
stress* was not in the beginning in the best 
of form, but when it came to her fourth 
selection, Agathe’s aria from “Der Frei- 
schiitz, her lovely voice appeared almost at 
its best and the exacting number was beau- 
tifully sung, particularly the “Leise, leise,” 
where the piano and pianissimo tones pro- 
duced their wonted charm. Mr. Gilly’s 
singing of the “Pagliacci” Prologue cre- 
ated a sensation, and to-day the Algerian 
baritone’s name is heard on all sides. He 
was a stranger to Munich, but should he 
ever decide to give a concert of his own 
here, he may be sure of a hearty welcome, 
even without the aid of a renowned prima 
donna. Another stranger to our public 
was Mr. Meyrowitz, who has just been 
engaged as conductor at the Opera. He 
proved himself a musician of authority and 
temperament, and in the accompaniments as 
we'l as in the instrumental numbers—the 
overtures to “The Bartered Bride” and 
“Euryanthe” and Busoni’s orchestral suite, 
“Turandot”—his work indicated no little 
routine and much interpretative skill. 

During Felix Mottl’s reign in this Isar- 
Athens he used to call the solorepetitors 
Rosenstein and Rosenhek his two roses. I 
recall the playful remark because the latter 





was recently appointed conductor for a 
term of years. Leon Rosenhek is a very 
talented young musician, an_ excelent 


“coach” and his promotion meets with cor- 
dial approval, especially on the part of the 
singers. Jacques Mayer. 





Mme. Bridewell on Pacific Coast Tour 


Carrie Bridewell, the contralto, is now 
making a Pacific Coast tour. She appeared 
as soloist with the San Francisco Orches- 
tra at San Francisco on November 1. On 
November 2 she sang with the same or- 
ganization at the Greek Theater, Berkeley. 
On her recital tour she will have the val- 
uable aid of the accompanist, Uda Wal- 
drop. She will return in time to take part 
in the St. Mark’s Hospital concert on No- 
vember 209. 





Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss will 
give a joint recital at Faribault, Minn., on 
November 25, the day followine their ap- 
pearance with the St. Paul Symnhony Or- 
chestra. The engagement at Faribault is 
in the course at St. Mary’s Hall, one of 
the foremost schools for girls in the West. 
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Miss Florence Hinkle says: 


“I have studied with Mr. Stephens and I 
know of no man in this country more ca- 
pable of helping one in rhythm, interpreta- 
tion, and a thoroughly musical appreciation 
of Lieder, Oratorio and Opera.’ 


Giuseppe Campanari says: 


“Of all my acquaintances I know of no 
American more talented than Stephens. 
He has the gift of imparting his knowl- 
edge, of inspiring others. 





Cleofonte Campanini says: 


“Stephens is a great musician whom I sin- 
cerely admire.” 


Among those who have studied with Mr. 
Stephens are: Sibyl Sanderson, Jeanne 
Jomelli, Florence Hinkle, Elizabeth De 
Cant, Inez Barbour, Caroline Hudson, 
Genevieve Wheat, Marguerite Dunlap, 
William Wheeler, Margaret Harrison, 
Florence Fiske, and many others prominent 
in concert and operatic fields. 


Applications may now be made for ad- 
mission to Mr. Stephens’ SUMMER 
CLASS FOR TEACHERS beginning 
June 15th and ending Sept. 15th, 1913 








Address all communications to Ward -Stephens 
Phone 3956 Bryant 
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A CALL FOR THE TIMES 








Striving of American Cities and Towns for Musical Culture— 
Danger of Failure—Yearning for the Unprofitable and Over- 
looking the Real—Our Culture Aristocratic, Not Democratic 
—Musical Organization by and for the People 





By ARTHUR FARWELL 








NYONE who has observed the mu- 
sical condition of the towns, large 

and small, throughout the United States 
from east to west, and the cities of mod- 
erate size, will have become aware of the 
awakened and outreaching spirit which 
animates ‘them all, impelling them to get 
for themselves whatever can be had of the 
musical culture which blooms so luxuri- 
antly in the Metropolitan centers. These 
towns and cities want good music, and 


more of it, and they want to know more — 


about music; and to them musical art and 
culture is represented by the world of con- 


cert, opera, and recital, as these flourish in 
the great capitals of America and Europe. 
The benefit and enjoyment of this highly 
developed modern musical life the smaller 
places want to share to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. 

This outreaching to a fuller musical life 
on the part of the smaller cities and towns 
is laudable in the highest degree. In this 
universal desire is the promise of our mu- 
sical attainment as a nation. But, as mat- 
ters stand to-day, there is a danger in- 
volved in it—a danger that American 
towns are reaching out for a chimera, for 
the most showy and the most unreal and 
unsatisfying part of musical art—a danger 
that because they cannot get what they 
think they want they will remain blind to 
what they have, and so fail in the end of 
obtaining the true -and only satisfying 
thing that music can ever give to their 
communities. And what does not satisfy 
the community will not long satisfy the 
individual; for music is not a selfish art, 
and withers when it is made an individual 
luxury instead of a general good. 


Power of the Music Clubs 


It is with no intention of overlooking 
what musical clubs are doing that such a 
statement is made. It is the very per- 
sistence and activity of the clubs that 
shows the tendency toward musical 
growth. But the clubs themselves, be- 
cause of their desire to make a showing 
along formal and approved lines, are more 
apt than not to fall into the very error in 
question, and the more energetic they are 
in their efforts in such a case the farther 
= drive themselves along the wrong 
path. 

The efforts of local managers, again, 
show the response of the people to good 
music. But individualistic managerial en- 
terprise is necessarily a business and must 
look first of all to what is profitable in or- 
der to maintain itself. It must take prof- 
itable musical affairs and personalities as 
they come, without regard to those modes 
of cultivating musical art in a community 
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which will mean the most to the people in 
the long run. 

Musical art and culture, as these things 
are commonly desired by the towns and 
cities .of America, consist in a sort of fan- 
cied cultural virtue or benefit which it is 
supposed would filter into them, as a 
sponse takes up water, if they could but 
participate in the many metropolitan mu- 
sical affairs which are to be read of in the 
papers. If they could only hear Signor 
Tromboni of the Metrohattan Opera Com- 
pany, or the new symphony of Chopitoff, 
all would be -well—musical regeneration 
would set in at once. Neither need the 
foreign be discriminated against; there 
are many locally instituted musical affairs 
in the greatest American cities which are 
just as ardently yearned for and fully as 
worthless in the experience. 


Cultural Value of Music We Hear 


The truth in the matter is twofold; in 
the first place much of what is placed be- 
fore the public ear would never contribute 
anything worth while to the musical de- 
velopment of a savage; and second, of 
much deeper import, a very great propor- 
tion of musical art which has had a real 
significance for its own time and place in 
the old world, is destined never to have 
any real meaning in America, and, if cul- 
tivated, would be only a fragile exotic, 
contributing nothing to the general or the 
lasting happiness of Americans. This ap- 
plies not alone, or chiefly, to musical com- 
positions, but equally to the modes of mu- 
sical cultivation and the place of music in 
life. But as to this one hinges unon the 
other. There will be no very stirring way 
of applying music to human life where 
composers spend their time “lulling them- 
selves with piano-tunes.” 

The music which one elects to cultivate 
will thus have a shaping effect upon one’s 
musical relation to the community. The 
ultra-modern music of France may add 
much to the musical’ consciousness of the 
individual if studied in connection with 
other kinds of music, but an excessive de- 
votion to it will as surely alienate one 
musically from his fellow-Americans as 
monarchial sentiments would alienate him 
politically. There is nothing praiseworthy 
in being deficient in a knowledge of De- 
bussy and Ravel, but the American who 
should seek to rally his towns-fellows 
about the standard of these composers 
would, as a musical leader, make a poor 
showing against the one who should give 
them something suited to their ideal and 
practical needs. 


Aristocratic Cultivation of Music 


It comes down to the question of our 
ideal, as Americans. Do we want to con- 
fine ourselves to enjoying hot-house rari- 
ties with a friend or two, or do we want 
to build up a national musical life? Step- 
ping directly to the main question, then, it 
may be said that American cities and 
towns are doing the first of these two 
things—they are cultivating music aristo- 
cratically, and not democratically. This 
may be thought a harsh judgment in a 
country which is so rapidly increasing the 
number of its high-class musical organiza- 
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But it is the character 
of such enterprise, and not their mere 
multiplication, which must be taken into 
account. When do the people come in, 
where the activities of clubs are carried 
on within the rigid limits of a certain so- 
cial circle, and where the price of admis- 
sion of symphony and other concerts is 
adjusted only to the possibilities of the 
well-to-do? 

Musical organizations to-day which ar- 
range occasional “wage-earner’s concerts,” 
or provide occasional musical hours for 
factory workers, or engage in similar 
altruistic activities, are inclined to pat 
themselves on the back and consider that 
they are entitled to philanthropic fame. 
That such things are strikingly the excep- 
tion is a sufficient commentary on the pres- 
ent condition, and that they are regarded 
as “philanthropic” and special, instead of 
being regular and in the normal course of 
progress, is a more unfortunate com- 
mentary. 

The people of culture and means in 
American communities to-day organize 
musical enterprise for themselves, and not 
for their cities and their citizens at large. 
Music, the great vital uplifting art of the 
day, is not to be given to the people by a 
little charity or by letting them sometimes 
come in and look a while at the feast. It 
must be organized on the basis of the 
people in the first place. The kind of mu- 
sical organizations, clubs, symphony or- 
chestras, all forms, which exist to-day, 
have their very important place, but new 
kinds of organizations are needed where 
the people come in on the “ground floor.” 


tions of all kinds. 


Some such organizations are springing up 
in America, marking the beginning of a 
new era of music for the people, but it is 
because they are exceptional that such a 
movement needs emphasis. 

‘Existing organizations may to some 
limited extent be turned to popular ac- 
count. The nature of their organization, 
however, is usually such as to prevent this 
being done in a whole-souled manner, or 
in any other than a semi-charitable way. 
The best basis for popular progress, where 
professional organizations for popular 
purposes are not feasible, is the formation 
of orchestras and choruses of the people 
for the people, under the protection and 
development of suitable societies headed 
by responsible persons. Such organiza- 
tions can be employed for pageants. The 
celebration of holidays, or other festive 
occasions, for municipal concerts, and the 
various important ways in which music is 
coming to be a function of the life of the 
American people. There is no reason why 
existing musical clubs should not take up 
the question of municipal music with their 
local authorities everywhere, and begin to 
develop local amateur or professional or- 
ganizations with that end in view. 

The kind of musical life and culture for 
which our smaller towns and cities pine is, 
by comparison with such activities, well- 
nigh worthless. When more reports of 
such broad-gauge enterprise come in from 
all parts of America, we may begin to 
hope and believe that the great gift of 
music is in a fair way to reach the people 
and that its blessing has been woven into 
the fiber of their lives. 
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Orchestra Begins Season with Program 
of Diversified Charm 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 26.—At the first 
concert by the Indianapolis Orchestra on 
Sunday afternoon the soloist, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Berry-Miller, coloratura soprano, 
made an excellent impression with her 
rendition of the “Bell Song” from “Lak- 
mé” and “Thou Brilliant Bird,” by David, 
with: a flute obbligato bei wutifully played 
by Lew C. Smith. Mrs. Berry-Miller is a 
native of Indiana, but had not been heard 
here for many years. The orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Alexander Ernesti- 
noff, offered a varied program including 
the entr’acte from “La Colombe,” by Gou- 
nod; “The Secret,” by Gautier; the “Coro- 
nation March” by Saint-Saéns, which had 


never been heard here before; the Over- 
ture to “Phédre” by Massenet, also five 
numbers from “Carmen.” The novelette, 
“La Malmaison,” by Kowalski, was bright 
and sparkling. my In © 


Alfredo Miiesinn. joint conductor with 
Edoardo Vitale at the Rome Costanzi, has 
been nominated by the Minister of Public 
Instruction as Knight of the Crown of 
Italy. 


SCHUMANN-RBEINK IN ERIE 





Surrounding Towns Also Pay Their 
Tribute to Contralto 


Eriz, Pa., Oct. 26—The announcement 
that Mme. Schumann-Heink would sing in 
Erie on October 25 created so much en- 
thusiasm in the adjoining towns that an 
unusually large audience greeted this 
powerful singer, who ‘demonstrated fully 
to the admiring throng her high standing 
in the vocal art. Her apnearance was un- 
der the local management of S. Gwendo- 
lyn Leo. 

Peter Le Sueur, organist and choir di- 
rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
presented a most acceptable performance 
of Stainer’s “Daughter of Jairus’” on Oc- 
tober 25 with his chorus and following so- 
loists: Mrs. Thomas Armstrong, Mrs. J. 
O. Hammond, Lucy Hogan, Mrs. Lee H. 
Munger and Earnest C. Parshall. 

Two successful Erie composers are AIl- 
bert Dowling, Jr., whose new song, “From 
You,” is being used on many programs, 
and Edward Douglas Austin, whose 
“Spring Song,’ a morceau for the violin, 


was played by Ruth Bowers, one of the 
artists of the subscription series under 
management of Mrs. Eva McCoy. 

E. M. 
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NEW YORK’S NEW CONCERT AUDITORIUM 


With the auspicious inauguration of AZolian Hall last 
Saturday New York has solved the serious artistic 
problem which has confronted it, and has extricated 
itself from the embarrassing situation in which it has 
found itself ever since the closing of Mendelssohn Hall. 
The city could ill have spared itself such a place as 
ZEolian Hall this year. The conditions which prevailed 
last season, when innumerable artists and all chamber 
music organizations were constrained, for want of suit- 
able quarters to give their performances in acoustically 
defective hotel parlors or theaters or in such dingy 
localities as Rumford Hall or Carnegie Lyceum, all of 
them so detrimental to the peculiar artistic atmosphere 
which should surround functions of this kind, were dis- 
tinctly discreditable to a music center of such a rank. 
Moreover, when one remembers the thirteen concert 
halls of Berlin and the numerous places which Paris 
and London have in which to house their musical enter- 
tainments, New York’s deficiency last year appears in a 
particularly humiliating light. 

ZEolian Hall will serve, for the present, at least, to 
uphold the reputation of this city. Admirably and con- 
veniently situated, it is neither too large for recitals and 
chamber music concerts nor too small for orchestral 
functions. Then, too, it is cheerful and pleasing to the 
eye, and precautions have been taken to have it well 
ventilated —a supremely important measure. Its 
acoustic qualities have proven satisfactory as far as 
recitals by single artists can show, though, of course, 
the real test can come only with an orchestral per- 
formance. All things considered, however, New York 
is entitled to congratulate itself on its new concert hall. 





AMERICA WORLD’S SONG CENTER 


On another page of the present issue of Musica. 
AmeErRIcA will be found an interview with Conductor 
Alfred Hertz, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, in 
which he makes the astonishing statement that “per- 
haps 80 per cent. of those foreign artists who are held 
in high esteem in their own countries are under con- 
tract with the Metropolitan.” 

Mr. Hertz is in a position to speak with numerical 
accuracy in the matter. The Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany does not seek for singers in one or another coun- 
try or corner of Europe or America, but in all. It 
knows who virtually all the eligibles are, and acquires 
such of them as it needs. The percentage which he 
hMames is amazingly high, and shows New York to 
command the world of operatic song in a manner not 
equalled by any other of the world’s capitals. 


More important, however, than such mere supremacy 
is the fact that a standard of an unusual nature is thus 
being built up in America. As Mr. Hertz points out, 
it is not sufficient that a singer shall stand high in his 
own land. It is necessary that he shall come within the 
scope, a broad one indeed, of the ideal of dramatic song 
which is being built up in this country. 

This standard has become established not only 
through the hearing of singers who have been brought 
here because they are good, but singers gathered in 
from all the different countries, each of which has its 
own particular preferences. Thus the American stand- 
ard is noteworthy, not only in respect of altitude, but 
very particularly in respect of breadth. 

It is an exacting standard, too, and demands note- 
worthy powers both as to sheer vocal quality and 
dramatic ability. The absence of one or the other of 
these qualities is not readily condoned, as is the case 
in some countries where a standard of less breadth 
obtains. 





HONORS FOR CHARPENTIER 


MusicAL AMERICA has already given to its readers the 
news that Gustave Charpentier has been elected to suc- 
ceed Massenet as a member of the French Institute. 
The choice is an excellent one, and while the character 
of the new member is very different from that of his 
predecessor, it is no less distinctive nor less worthy to 
become the recipient of public honors. The surprising 
thing is that such honors should come to one so elusive 
as Charpentier, and one who successfully avoids the 
limelight which the busy and curious modern world 
seeks to throw upon all persons who do things. 

It has even been variously reported in the papers 
that the composer is either hopelessly ill or dead. But 
the fact that he has subsequently been seen in perfect 
health in his out-of-the-way haunts showed that the 
latter report particularly was “grossly exaggerated.” 

When his veil of privacy shall have been drawn 
aside, and when the world shall have succeeded in 
finding out the truth about this elusive man, it is quite 
likely that his character will be found to be of unusual 
interest. Already it may be recognized that it con- 
trasts sharply with Massenet’s. Massenet appeared to 
be more interested in the lyrical drama itself, as an art 
form, than in life; or rather, his life seems chiefly to 
have gone into that form, with scarcely a breathing 
space by way of intermission. Massenet could always 
be found in his shop. 

Charpentier, on the other hand, appears to take de- 
light in losing himself in the haunts and among the 
affairs of people upon whom the harsh light of pub- 
licity never falls. He would appear to be a man of the 
people, sharing their aspirations and joys for the sake 
of life itself. It is only from time to time that from 
this seclusion he gives out some work to the bustling 
outer world. Whenever he does so, however, the touch 
of the human and the touch of the ideal will be found 
upon it, and it is this unfailing distinction of his thought 
which entitles him to his present honors. 





CALVARY 


lt is satisfying news to hear that Kaiser Wilhelm has 
vetoed the plan to extend the Bayreuth “Parsifal” copy- 
right beyond the end of this year. Neither is it sur- 
prising news to hear, as related by Dr. Tischer, accord- 
ing to MusicaAL AMERICA of last week, that Wagner had 
an idea of taking his “Parsifal” about the world and 
letting it be heard as produced by a special company. 

The only reason that Wagner produced ‘“Parsifal” 
and the other later music dramas, himself, in a remote 
spot of Bavaria was because the world at large was not 
Had the world, with regard to the 
nature of musical stage representations, been ready to 
acclaim him, the very last thing that he would have 
thought of doing would have been to quit the world 


ready for them. 


and hide his light under the bushel of a secluded village. 

Wagner was, above all, a humanist. He wanted to 
reach the people. But the conditions were such in the 
field in which he worked, namely, the musical stage 
representation, ‘that he could not do so. Once the 
master was able to bring about a special and isolated 
condition for the production of his works, it is very 
natural that conserving traditions should grow up about 
it, and that it should crystalize into an institutional 
exclusiveness very far from Wagner’s mind as regards 
the relation of his art to the people in the first place. 
But the free progress of the world must always triumph 
when pitted against hardened institutionalism, and the 
present anguish of those who have striven to obtain 
the Bayreuth monopoly is merely a normal part of the 
world’s growing pains. 

It is doubtful if “Parsifal,” as is feared by some, will 
be habitually and unconcernedly sandwiched in between 
two profane operas of the ordinary repertory. But 
even should this be the case, one may remember the 
luster of Him whose place was between two thieves. 
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Regina Vicarino (Center) on Mexican Golf Links 


Regina Vicarino, the young American prima donna 
who is winning new laurels in the Sigaldi opera season 
at Mexico City, has become a golf enthusiast. The 
snapshot represents her with her husband, George V. 
Guyer, and a friend on the links near Mexico City. The 
picture also gives an idea of what the typical Mexican 
caddy looks like. 

Persinger—Louis Persinger, the American violinist, 
has engaged Samuel Chotzinoff as accompanist on his 
tour. Chotzinoff was with Zimbalist last year. 


Jackson—Leonora Jackson, the American violinist, 
was recently presented to the Pope at a private audi- 
ence by Mgr. Mariano Ugolini, librarian of the Vatican. 

Ysaye—Ysaye arrives in New York on the steamer 
Lorraine late this week. His first New York appearance 
will be at Carnegie Hall Tuesday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 19. 

Gagliardi— Wagner is the favorite composer of Cecilia 
Gagliardi, the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company’s 
new Italian dramatic soprano, and “Isolde” to her is the 
role of roles. 

Kreisler—While Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, was 
playing at the musical festival at Bristol, England, on 
Ocotber 26, he received official governmental notice to 
hold himself in readiness to serve in the Austrian 
army. 

Harrold—Lydia Locke, wife of Orville Harrold, the 
operatic tenor, and herself a singer of note, was seri- 
ously injured one day last week when an automobile in 
which she was riding with several other persons crashed 


into another automobile at Twenty-third street and 


Third avenue, New York. 

Kahn—In addition to renting Carlton House in Lon- 
don, it is reported in cable dispatches from that city 
that Otto H. Kahn, the chairman of the board of 
directors of the Metropolitan Opera House, has taken 
St. Dunstan’s Lodge, Regent’s Park, from Lord Londes- 
borough, in which, it is said, he will live this Winter. 

Godowsky—Leopold Godowsky, the Polish pianist, 
who has not played in America in twelve years, is due 
in New York on the Caronia late this week. Ina recent 
letter to his manager, R. E. Johnston, Godowsky writes 
that he will play the Brahms concert in B flat when- 
ever possible during his stay here. 

Rumford—Kennerley Rumford, the English baritone, 
who with his wife, Clara Butt, will soon tour America, 
is an ardent sportsman. It is as a fisherman he particu- 
larly shines. Queen Victoria, who always took an 
interest in the baritone’s career, knew of his fishing 
proclivities, and invited him on one occasion to spend 
several days at Deeside, whose well-stocked waters are 
famous. 

Werrenrath—On the day after Reinald Werren- 
rath’s recital at New York University the “Always in 
Good Humor” column of the Evening Mail, in its “Diary 
of Our Own Samuel Pepys,” contained the following 
comment: “With my wife to a concert of glees at the 
New York University, and we both liking it, and I had 
rather hear such songs than Mr. DeBussy’s and Mr. 
Dukas’s musique, which I grasp not at all.” 


Hammerstein—His opera house in the Kingsway is 
not the only London theater in which Oscar Hammer- 
stein has an interest. It seems that he is the moving 
spirit and even has a financial interest in the season of 
opera in Yiddish which is now being given at the 
Empire Theater, Mile End. During the season of 
drama run at this theater last season by a manager 
from the East Side of New York, Mr. Hammerstein 
was a constant patron. 

Sembrich—That Marcella Sembrich’s mother is living 
and can tread a gay measure with the gallant Ignatz 
Paderewski, when these Polish exiles make merry at 
some neighborly birthday on their Swiss lake, was per- 
haps unknown to some of those who listened to the fa- 
mous singer in her New York recital the other day. W 
B. Chase, the Evening Sun critic, calls attention to the 
fact. The prima donna made her opera début as Lucia 
at Dresden under that mother’s maiden name of Sem- 
brich. 

Bispham—Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of Vida Bispham, daughter of the famous 
singer, David Bispham, to Theodore A. Havemeyer, 
grandson of the late Theodore A. Havemeyer, founder 
of the sugar trust. Miss Bispham was born in Flor- 
ence, educated in England and has lived with her 
mother for the last three years in New York. Her 
younger sister, Leonie Bispham, who is an accom- 
plished pianist, is to be introduced to society next 
January. Mr. Havemeyer is at present engaged in the 
lumber business. 
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Dear MusIcaL AMERICA: 


The bold and bald declaration by a 
prominent musical critic, who recently put 
forth a novel dealing with operatic life, to 
the effect that “the artistic temperament” 
is nothing but a cloak for license and a 
hunt for the dollar, has stirred up things 
considerably among the artists of our vari- 
ous operatic companies. The feeling has 


been intensified because of the endorse- 
ment of this critic’s dictum by certain of 
his brother critics. 

A prominent member of the Metropoli- 
tan expressed himself as follows: 

“Ees da critic any more moral dan da 
artis’? Ees he not go for da dollar, too? 
How ’bout da critics who ees press-agent 
for da singer for years, hein? 

“What would da critic say eef da artis’ 
would write a book ‘bout da life of da 
critics? I mean da private life? Hein?” 

And with that he sniffed the air of 
Broadway and strode off. 

* * * 

At what period should a great and suc- 
cessful artist, especially one much favored 
by fortune, retire from public life? 

[ heard that question discussed the other 
night from various angles. 

One held that many singers and players 
were often compelled to go on to the last 
gasp of their popularity owing to bad in- 
vestments or extravagant living. 

Another insisted that they were justified 
in continuing to appear just as long as the 
public continued to pay to hear them. 

A third insisted that in many countries, 
notably France, Austria and England, the 
public taste demanded old favorites. 

However, a fourth claimed that after an 
artist’s powers had sensibly declined, the 
artist owed it to his reputation as well as 
to a sense of common fairness to those 
who paid to hear him to retire certainly 
when he was “but a shadow of his former 
self.” 

“T happened,” said he, “to be in Cincin- 
nati the last time Adelina Patti appeared 
there. Some friends practically forced me 
to accompany them. The price for orches- 
tra seats was seven dollars. It was one 
of the most distressful exhibitions I ever 
witnessed. My friends said: ‘Is that 
Patti?’ I replied, ‘No! Only a caricature 
of her!’ 

“Not long ago I attended another con- 
cert given by a world-renowned singer. 
With me was a country music teacher who 
came and expected to hear something 
great. 

“There were flowers galore, and much 
enthusiasm of the kid glove kind, for the 
larger part of the audience consisted of 
women. But the voice of that singer! It 
was really pitiable! The breath was taken 
with the utmost difficulty. 

“Naturally the music teacher was terri- 
bly disappointed. 

“Next morning, however, some of our 
leading critics were out in extravagant 
laudation of the concert! 

“Why ?” 

* * * 

Writing of teachers, reminds me that I 
dined with one the other night who is an 
“individuality” such as I delight to find. 

To begin with, he is unlike most sing- 
ing teachers in that he is modesty per- 
sonified and prefers to have his pupils sing 
his praises by their work and their success 
rather than conduct a publicity campaign 
on his own account. 

His name? 

Arthur Stahlschmidt! 

A German? Yes, but, as he says, with 
seven generations of English ancestors be- 
hind him. 

Your brilliant Mr. Peyser ought to get 
a first class “story” out of him. 


StahIschmidt and I discussed music and 
philosophy till they put the lights. out. 

Here is a man who believes that sing- 
ing is something more than a muscular ex- 
ercise; that it has a hygienic side and 
above all a psychological aspect. 

Am | going too far if I say that he 
virtually declared that any man or woman 
can be made to sing? 

You know Stahlschmidt” brought out 
Finnegan, the Irish tenor, who at one time 
was a mechanic working in the yards in 
Washington. Finnegan had to _ leave 
school when he was twelve so he had not 
much chance. He has been the soloist at 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral for eight years; 
has traveled two seasons with Victor Her- 
bert. He has a splendid voice and a fine 
presence. 

I suppose it is with him as it was with 
Evan Williams who, you know, was once 
a coal miner. 

Years ago when a noted Boston critic 
reproached me for writing up a coal miner 
I replied that it was not astonishing that 
a coal miner was so fine a singer, but that 
so fine a singer had ever been a coal miner. 

You see our first estate in life is deter- 
mined by our parents, our surroundings. 
Later on we find ourselves, and so we 
rise or fall! 

x: - * 


I am delighted to see that you seized 
upon the recent rare opportunity and took 
occasion to obtain an interview with the 
encyclopedic M. Pierre Loti. 

| wonder how it comes about that this 
man, far less distinguished than many lit- 
erary lights who have visited us, is at once 
accorded an oracular authority on all mat- 
ters of the universe as well as of Amer- 
ica itself, such as has never before per- 
haps been attributed to any visitor to our 
shores. 

“If you want to know the time, ask a 
p’liceman,” says the once popular and now 
totally forgotten song. If you want to 
know why Turkish women are better than 
others; why American civilization is not 
perfect, as we have supposed it to be; why 
our democracy is a degeneration from 
feudalism—indeed, anything at all in the 
world—why, ask M. Loti. 

But you do not need this advice, for you 
yourself fell under the spell that gripped 
our daily press in a vise-like grip. Per- 
haps it is because M. Loti came out of the 
mysterious and purple East that he so 
greatly fascinates us. A Frenchman, a 
dreamer, a naval officer, a romanticist, a 
dweller by preference in the land of the 
fez and narghile, an intimate of Abdul 
Hamid, and a knower of the secrets of 
harems—why should not such a one prove 
a loadstone to the every-day matter-of 
fact American public? 

He has everything that we have not; he 
has a new experience for us. America, 
sated with occidental reality. turns at last 
to oriental mystery for relief and for a 
new viewpoint. 

Perhaps, too, there is in this a little of 
the Puritanical longing for a taste of the 
forbidden fruits of oriental voluptuous- 
ness and luxury. I call to mind a page 
from one Oliver Herford’s rhymed alpha- 
bets, in which Oliver Cromwell, standing 
upon a hillside, points reprovingly at 
Omar Khayyam engaged in the occupation 
of drinking wine and seated upon the 
ground in the midst of a circle of ravish- 
ing houris. Below is the text: 

© is for Oliver, casting aspersion 

On Omar, that awfully dissolute Persian, 

While secretly longing to begin the diversion. 


This seems to me to be at present the 
situation of America and M. Loti in a 
nutshell. 

For these reasons we besiege M. Loti 
with our questions—the adolescent West 
appealing to the experienced and inscruta- 
ble East—and strain every nerve to ex- 
tract the utmost essence from his replies. 

“What, truly, Monsieur Lotti, has most 
astonished you in New York?” asked a 
cub reporter, who had no notion in his 
head but that the soul of the Frenchman- 
turned-Turk must be struck with admira- 
tion and wonder at the sight of a subway 
or a few pieces of stone and iron piled 
upon each other to an unusual height. And 
perfectly simply and truthfully (quite un- 
like the cryptic oracles of old) our oracle 
replied, “That I am in it.” 

But perhaps after all such an answer 
would prove the most cryptic which could 
be presented to the attention of the Amer- 
ican consciences. 

* x * 

Well, be these things as they may, dear 
Musica America, I wish that you had 
sent me along with Mr. Narodny when 
he went to call upon our distinguished 
guest. 

$ ¢ ® 

Your interviewer gained some delight- 

ful results by allowing M. Loti to muse 
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entalism, in this case in relation to music. 
|, however, should have liked to take the 
cue of the American dailies and to have 
striven to gain prophetic and oracular ut- 
terances concerning music in America. 
lor example, | should have liked to ask 
him why Mr. Horatio Parker could not 
see beforehand, as many others did, that 
the poem of “Mona” could not possibly 
be successful as an opera text, however 
beautiful it might be in a poem. 

Then I should have liked to ask him 
what became of that lost pheaid, the score 
of Albert Mildenberg’s opera, and also 
whether English will soon be the stand- 
ard laneuage at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

\nd particularly | should like to place 
before him this Gordian knot—how can 
the embargo on modern French opera be 
raised? He ought to have a personal in- 
terest in finding a sword sharp enough to 
cut this knot; at least so far as its con- 
nection with the interests of his native 
land is concerned. But probably the ele- 
ment of modernity would divest it of all 
interest for him. M. Loti has already ex- 
pressed himself. He prefers the ancient 
couchee-couchee to the modern augmented 
triad. 

Above all, perhaps, I should like to ask 
M. Loti how he would apply his ideal in 
general to our American musical life. | 
see him holding up his hands in horror 

but we cannot be ancient orientals to 
save our lives or to please M. Loti. We 
are just flesh and blood Americans and 
presumably have a good right to be so, 
however deplorable the circumstance may 
be. 

As this condition is one that cannot be 
changed M. Loti would probably tell us 
all to go and live in Stamboul. This, how- 
ever, is unpractical. It would probably 
overcrowd the hotel accommodations in 
Stamboul. So I should have to press the 
oracle further, beg his indulgence for the 
awkward necessity of our people remain- 
ing Americans in America, and ask him 
what we might do here at home to be- 
come of the elect. I can imagine him 
saying (stealing a little thunder from the 
old sailor with his ’baccy and rum) that 
we must do three things—first, we must 
dream; second, we must smoke a nar- 


more, This advice would come hard indeed 
to a poor devil like myself, who can only 
dream devilish dreams. 

* * « 

| was greatly tickled when I read the 
other day of Cecilia Gagliardi’s visits to 
a convent over in Italy, on which occa- 
sions she sang /so/de for the nuns, who it 
appears were enthusiastic about it. Is that 
not a true Mephistophelian morsel? 

There are those who will undoubtedly 
be greatly shocked by the circumstance, 
for neither the Irish princess nor the music 
which Wagner wrote for her are particu- 
larly calculated to engender the sentiments 
of the nunnery in the human breast. The 
only thing that shocked me was that the 
nuns were willing to stay in the nunnery 
after having such a glimpse of freedom as 
is to be experienced by coursing upon the 
tide of the “Tristan’ music. 

There is one curious thing I have 
noticed, however, about asceticism, Re- 
nounce the world, the flesh and the devil 
in their substantial reality and they come 
hurrying back to you in the imagination. 
Throw them out of the front door and 
they come in the back, or vice versa, ac- 
cording as you believe reality to be more 
real than imagination, or imagination more 
real than reality. 

I can imagine no audience in the world 
better calculated to. appreciate “Tristan” 
than an audience of nuns; they more than 
any others are spiritually and mentally 
ripe for it. 

Did you ever read “The Little Flowers 
of Saint Francis?” If so, you will remem- 
ber how the gentle saint, the farther he 
pushed his ascetic life, had ever more and 
more ravishing visions of the music of 
viols. Why, his monkish life almost made 
a Wagner of him! 

This renouncing of the world is only a 
testimony to the value of it. There would 
be no merit in renouncing a thing un- 
worthy of consideration Sut the joke of 
it is, you can’t renounce it. Only try it 
Get thee to a nunnery, and there you shall 
acquire the most enthusiastic a-nreciation 
of “Tristan.” Your MEPHISTO. 





The Berlin Society of Music-Lovers will 
give four concerts this under 
Fritz Steinbach’s direction. 
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WHEN THE NATIONAL AIR IS PLAYED 





Complications Arise as Henry Carey’s Tune, Adopted by Britain, the 
United States and Germany, Is Performed—‘'Der Wanderer”’ 
Interviews a German Authority on the Subject 


Berwin, Oct. 14, 1912. 
EAR Musicat AMERICA: 


There is no- earthly reason why 
patriotic Americans need feel embarrassed 
whenever an arrogant foreigner pretends 
to find amusement in pointing out the 
flaws in our national music. 

In admitting that the “Star Spangled 
Banner” is inadequate as a national hymn 


and that the tune of “My Country, ’Tis of 
Thee” is borrowed, we are in no worse 
plight than Germany, and possibly Eng- 
and. 

While in Cologne I happened one after- 
noon to be seated with a party of Ger- 
mans in a much be-tabled garden over- 
looking the Rhine. A_ very excellent 
military band was entertaining the guests 
to the accompaniment of clinking mugs 
and the lusty “Prosit!” The bandmaster, 
with an eye for the good of the business 
of the man who employed his band and 
another eye for the applause of all the 
guests for the good of himself, included in 
his program the inevitable medley, “Airs 
of All Nations.” America was repre- 
sented by “Dixie” and “Yankee Doodle” 
and Germany by “Die Wacht am Rhein” 
and “Heil dir im Siegerkranz,” the latter to 
the tune of what we know as “America.” 

Here was an excellent opportunity for 


drawing out the native with regard to - 


national songs, so I asked one of the party 
if he felt that Germany had any more 
claim on the tune of “America” for their 
national hymn than either England or the 
United States. 

“None whatever,” he replied. 

“While we are as certain that the mel- 
ody was originally German as the English 
are that it was originally English, yet we 
must admit that they adopted it for their 
national hymn years before we used it in 
connection with ‘Heil dir im Siegerkranz.’ 

“You Americans have as much right to 
set it to verses as have we or England.” 

This German had traveled extensively 
and I was somewhat astonished to find 
him especially well-versed upon this par- 
ticular subject. 

“What then do you consider your own 
national song?” I inquired. 

“Die Wacht am Rhein.’ But that is 
really a war song and offends the French. 


Why the French Ambassador Wouldn’t Rise 


“T was in your country at the time of 
the unveiling of the Steuben monument 
at Washington, D. C. In fact, I was pres- 
ent at the ceremony. The band played 
‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ and followed 
it with ‘Die Wacht am Rhein.’ As these 
two songs were struck up we all rose to 
our feet. That is, all except the French 
ambassador when ‘Die Wacht’ was played. 


“It was afterward found that he had 
let it be understood that while he would 
gladly stand during the playing of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner’ he could not be 
expected to rise for a song that was only 
too obviouslv directed against France. 

“Our melody is good, but it needs more 
fitting words to make it acceptable as rep- 
resentative of the nation. 

“Much music is written nowadays and 
also many verses, but I do not believe that 
the real spirit of patriotism can be felt, 
much less recorded by the poet or mu- 
sician in times of peace. 

“So you see we have troubles of our 
own when it comes to national hymns. 
We cannot boast.” 

This was a frank admission by a man 
who loves his country, his be-tabled gar- 
den, his band and, as a well-known Ger- 
man music critic in Berlin who persists in 
quoting English puts it, “last, not least,” 
his stem. 


The Same Tune for Three Peoples 


This same German told me of another 
experience he had white attending an in- 
ternational convention in Chicago which 
illustrates how embarrassing the situation 
proves to the delegates of at least three 
nations when the national hymn of each 
country is played. “In opening the con- 
vention,” he continued, “the band started 
the round of national hymns with the ma- 
jestic melody of our own hymn, so we 
Germans proudly rose to our feet like a 
shot. 

“T remember now that there seemed to 
be an astonishingly large number of us. 

“But what surprised me still more was 
the unbelievable fact that after two or 
three other tunes ours was played again! 
So we were all up again, heartily pleased 
at this special honor which was conferred 
upon us. And when, at the very end, our 
melody rang out once more, our enthu- 
siasm knew no bounds. 

“But, alas! what a mortifying disillu- 
sionment was in store for us! Ein scheuss- 
liches Gefitihl! We found that at the be- 
ginning the band had actually played our 
‘Heil dir im Siegerkranz,’ but the second 
time it was ‘God Save the King,’ and at 
the end ‘My Country, ’Tis of Thee!” 

Here is an interesting situation indeed! 
Italy, Austria, Portugal and Russia all 
have beautiful, noble tunes individual to 
each country for national hymns, while 
Germany, the land that has produced the 
world’s greatest musical geniuses, is 
obliged to share a tune for its national 
hymn with unmusical (?) England and 
America! 

As regards the quality of our national 
songs they are as vital and stirring and as 
original as any in the world. 

Der WANDERER. 





NOVEL WANAMAKER CONCERTS 





Balalaika Quintet and “Butterfly” in 
Tableau Form 


A unique entertainment was offered last 
week at the Wanamaker Auditorium, New 
York, when the Russian Court Balalaika 
Double Quintet was heard. This quintet 
played several numbers by Andreeff, 
Delibes, Godard and a group of fasci- 
nating Russian folksongs, among which 


were the famous “Song of the Volga 
Boatmen’ ’and a “Jailers Song.” M. Pogo- 
reloff, conductor, played several balalaika 
solos with success. 

With Alexander Russell, organist and 
concert director of the Auditorium, the 
Russian musicians were heard in the “In- 
termezzo Sinfonico” from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” and the first three movements 
of Grieg’s “Peter Gynt” Suite. Mr. Rus- 
sell opened the program with two organ 
solos, a section from Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pathétique” Symphony and the Prelude 
in C Sharp Minor of Rachmaninoff played 
in his usual excellent manner. Freeman 
Wright, baritone, and Frederick Vettel, 
tenor, were also heard in solo numbers. 

Another attraction in the same hall was 
a tableau presentation of Puccini’s opera, 
“Madama _. Butterfly.” The novel and 
eminently successful scheme was orig- 
inated by Mr. Russell. 

The house was darkened and in the 
center of the stage was built a sort of 


frame in which appeared persons -repre- 
senting the characters Pinkerton, Cio-Cio 
San, Sharpless and Susuki and enacting 
the several scenes. The parts were sung 
by phonograph, the records being those 
of Enrico Caruso, Riccardo Martin, Ger- 
aldine Farrar, Antonio Scotti, Louise Ho- 
mer and Rita Fornia. The accompaniment 
was played on the organ by Mr. Russell 
and on the piano by Miss Davidson. 





The Singer’s Golden Autumn 
[ W. J. Henderson in New York Sun] 


The mellowing of the artist in maturity 
is one of the most significant things in the 
world of art. The young man rejoices in 
his youth, and if he is a painter draws with 
reckless boldness and colors with prodi- 
gality—reserving nothing, sparing nothing. 
The writer is prone to spill half the treas- 
ure of a dictionary on a fancy which might 
better be crystallized in a phrase, and in 
this latter wise the ripe artist in words 
puts it before his reader. The young 
pianist thunders along the keyboard and 
knows nothing smaller than a mezzo forte. 
The youthful orchestral composer calls for 
more instruments than a Strauss and would 
scorn to use the simple orchestration of a 
Mozart. So, too, the young singer pours 
out a tumult of tone and overwhelms an 
audience by the mere power of sound. But 
the singer who has reached the golden 
years of the Autumn of a splendid career 
applies tone with continence and makes ef- 
fects in subtle, elusive but expressive 
shades. 
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David Mannes, the violinist, tells this: 

An American tourist was standing by 
the rail of one of the Lake Thun steam- 
boats. At Sniez he thought he saw the 
friend he had planned to meet further on 
standing on the dock. Down the gang- 
plank he rushed, just as it was being 
pulled back. Then, finding his supposed 
friend to be some one else entirely, the 
American made a flying leap back onto 
the boat. Next day he was summoned be- 
fore the Spiez authorities, severely lectured 
and fined “twice three francs.” 

“Why not once six and be done with it?” 
he demanded. 

“Impossible,” said the official, firmly, 
“the gnadiger Herr pays three francs for 
jumping off illegally and three francs for 
jumping on again illegally.” 

* * * 

Not many years ago Frank Sheridan 
was proprietor of a minstrel organization 
with which he toured the cities of the 
South. The great feature of the show was 
its band, which he advertised as “The 
$10,000 Challenge Gold Band.” 

It was composed of real musicians, re- 
lates the New York Evening Sun, and a 
set of gold instruments were manufactured 
expressly for them. Sheridan was proud 
of that band, but during a parade in a 
small Texas town a horse shied at the 
blare of the trumpets, ran away with the 
buggy to which he was attached and dam- 
aged the vehicle. The owner immediately 
swore out a warrant for the manager of 
the troupe, and, Sheridan was haled before 
a justice of the peace. 


In the complaint appeared the follow- 
ing: “And then and there a body of moun- 
tebanks, commonly called minstrels, in 
odd, grotesque and unusual dress, and car- 
rying with them a number of brass, 
wooden and other horns, bugles, trumpets 
and drums, did on said horns, etc., make 
and perform loud, hideous and discordant 
noises and sounds, to the great discomfort 
and annoyance of the citizens of the said 
city and county, then and there lawfully 
assembled, and by reason of said sounds 
did then and there frighten horses, mules 
and other beasts of burden in use by said 
citizens,” and so on. 

Experience had taught Sheridan that a 
fight was useless, so he settled for about 
twenty times the amount of the damage. 

“T did not care for the money so much,” 
said the actor reminiscently; “it was what 
they said about my band.” 

x * * 


Uncle Hi hears Sousa’s Band. 


I thought I’d heerd fine music at the Berrien 
county fair— 

I’d swore no band in all the world couldn’t beat 
it anywhere; 

But I’ve got to own that Sousy, with his wavin’ 
an’ his dash, 

Outdid our silver cornet band, an’ beat it—all— 
to—smash! 


—Harlan E. Babcock in the 
Kalamazoo Gazette. 
* * x 


“I understand that manager is paying 
‘fabulous salaries to his leading singers.’ 

“Not fabulous,” replied the cynical press 
agent “ ‘fictitious.’ "Washington Star. 

s @-® 

“Doesn't your choir sing at the prison 
any more?” 

“No, several of the prisoners objected 
on the ground that it wasn’t included ‘in 
their sentences.”—Boston Transcript. 


* * * 


“I hear your daughter’s very musical, 
Mrs. Comeup.” “I suppose so. She's al- 
ways going to the sympathy concerts and 
talking about snorters and catcalls and 
this and that fellow’s ‘O puss.’”—Balti- 
more American. . 





SOOTHED SAVAGE BREAST 





Singing of Mme. Hudson-Alexander’s 
Ancestor Saved Life from Indians 


Caroline Hudson-Alexander, soprano, 
who is winning additional successes this 
season in concert and oratorio under Lou- 
don Charlton’s management, is one of the 
few American singers who can trace her 
ancestry back to the early days of Ameri- 
can history. Moreover, with one of her 
ancestors, she can trace an artistic as well 
as genealogical connection. At the Worces- 
ter Festival, after one of the concerts at 
which she sang, she told the story to a 
group of friends: 

“It’s a true story, too,” declared Mme. 
Hudson-Alexander. “Once upon a time, as 
the children say, a great-great-aunt of mine, 
Caroline Bradley, was sitting in her Massa- 
chusetts homestead singing and spinning, 
when suddenly there was a rush and roar, 
and an Indian onslaught was under way. 


with every passage alive with redskins. My 
great-aunt was dragged from her family, 
several of whom were killed, but her own 
life was saved and she was taken into 
captivity and held for several years. It 
seems that she was heard singing before 
the attack took place, and her voice so ap- 
pealed to the braves that they decided she 
should be taken back to camp to sing for 
them. We have some quaint memoirs 
which tell of her long captivity and her 
frequent singing in the Indian camps.” 





A Japanese Opinion of American Music 


What a Japanese musical authority thinks 
about musical conditions in America is con- 
tained in an interview with Moiché Yuwara, 
director of the Tokio Academy of Music, 
printed in Japan and reproduced in the 
New York Evening Post. “Music in Amer- 
ica in the future will make a marvelous 
stride,” predicts Mr. Yuwara. Then, inthe 
somewhat auaint terminologv of the inter- 
viewer Mr. Yuwara touched upon Amer- 





FAIR WARNING 

















—From the London Sketch. 


The Barber (unaware that he has the honor of attending Professor Van Blinkbottle,, the 
world-famous violinist)—Really, sir, you ought to have just a little more off, or people will take 


you for one o’ them fiddlers. 





ica’s inviting many European musicians of 
fame in recent vears. This, he said, often 
makes New York a great center of music. 

ut of late America has made another 
stride in the line, gradually declining to in- 
vite European musicians at a considerable 
sum of remuneration. The conseauence is 
that the country fs working heart and soul 
to train good and able musicians out of its 
countrymen. The recent establishment of 
an academy of music in Boston is an ex- 
ample of this steadily swelling tendency 


toward self-improvements. So reviewing 
the condition of music in the two civilized 
continents, he said it was even envy-pro- 
voking on his part to see how the Euro- 
peans and Americans are steadily working 
at the cultivation of the art. For this rea- 
son European or American musicians are 
regarded to be on the same footine with or 
sometimes even superior to the other mem- 
bers of society. As to the pieces of old 
musicians of fame they are enthusiastically 
studied. 
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MANNES RECITAL REPEATED 





Success at Westover School Causes En- 
gagement for Series 


Mipp_esury, Conn., Oct. 28.—David and 
Clara Mannes gave a delightful sonata re- 
cital here on Saturday evening at the 
Westover School. On this occasion the 
program was made up of the G Major 
Sonata of Beethoven (No. X), the last of 
the set, the Recitativo from Wolf-Ferrari’s 
Sonata and the Brahms G. Major Sonata, 
op. 76. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mannes played with an 
ensemble that was well-nigh perfect and 
gave the proper interpretation to each 
of the three varied works. They received 
so much applause at the conclusion of their 
program that a number of shorter pieces 
had to be added as encores. 

This program was the same which Mr. 
and Mrs. Mannes presented here last 
May and was repeated at the request of 
the students of the school this Fall. 
Owing to the strong impression made by 
the artists in the repetition of their pro- 
gram, they have been engaged to give a 
series of five historical recitals at West- 


over School beginning in January, 1913. 
In this series they will play sonatas rang- 
ing from: the works. of the old Italian 
masters to modern compositions, tracing 
the development of the sonata for violin 
and piano from Corelli to such moderns 
as Cesar Franck and Enesco. 





James H. Rogers Opens $10,000 Organ 
in Louisville 


LouIsvILLeE, Oct. 30.—At the Church of 
the Messiah, in Louisville, on last Tues- 
day evening, James H. Rogers, the Cleve- 
land organist, formally inaugurated the 
new $10,000 organ that has been in the 
process of installation during the Sum- 
mer. Mr. Rogers played with a skill and 
feeling that brought out all the beauties of 


tonal combination and registration. The 
program was‘as follows: 
“Prologue,” ‘“‘Intermezzo’’ and ‘Processional 


March,” J. H. Rogers; ‘Menuet,’ Beethoven; 
“Morning,” ‘“‘The Butterfly,’ Grieg; ‘“‘Chant de 
Bonheur,’ Lemare; “Grand Choeur,” Hollins; 
Last Movement from the “‘Pathétique’’ Symphony, 
Tschaikowsky; ‘‘Prelude to Parsifal,’’ Forest Mur- 
murs from ‘‘Seigfried,” and the Prize Song and 
“March of the Meistersingers” from ‘‘Die Meister- 
singer,’”’ Wagner. 
ee 
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PACKHAM 


American Contralto 


(Formerly Fupil FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY, 
Berlin) 
RECITALS, CONCERTS 
VOICE INSTRUCTION 

SEASON 1912-14—UNITED STATES 

“JANE PACKHAM has one of the most 
beattiful contralto voices I know of; she 
touches the hearts of the listeners.’’—F'rantz 
Proschowsky—Berlin. 

“JANE PACKHAM, a favorite Cin- 
cinnati contralto, returns to the States in 
September. This gifted and temperamental 
contralto has made pronounced success with 
German lieder, the bugbear of all American 
singers.’’—O. P. Jacobs—Berlin. 

“JANE PACKHAM’S work bore the 
stamp of artistic understanding and feeling. 
In an aria from ‘Samson and Delilah,’ Miss 
Packham proved herself mistress of a large 
rich voice. capable of a variety of effective 
coloring.’’—Berlin Continental Times. 

“JANE PACKHAM, soloist with Hei- 
delburg Band, received many encores. Her 
work was admirable, possessing a contralto 
voice of rare quality and timbre.’’—Dayton, 
Ohio, Journal. 

“JANE PACKHAM made a particu- 
larly good impression in her group of songs.”’ 

Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 











PROVIDENCE MACDOWELL DAY 





Lecture by Mrs. MacDowell and Songs 
on Mrs. Tisdale’s Program 


PROVIDENCE, Qct. 31.—““The Listeners,” 
under the leadership of Mrs. Anne Gil- 
breth Cross, opened its season on Monday 
afternoon with Mrs. Edward MacDowell, 
widow of the American composer, as the 
principal guest and speaker of the occasion. 
Mrs. MacDowell gave a most interesting 
discourse upon her late husband’s work 


and an account of what the MacDowell 
association has accomplished at Peter- 
borough, N. H. Mrs. MacDowell gave 


splendid illustrations of the Peterborough 
pageant with the stereopticon, while Zel- 
ina Bartholomew, soprano soloist of this 
year’s pageant, with Mrs. MacDowell at 
the piano, sang with rare skill some of the 
pageant music, which consisted of “To a 
Log Cabin,” “Indian Idyll,” “Indian 
Lodge,” “Uncle Remus,” “In Autumn” and 
“To a Wild Rose.” 

On the same afternoon Mrs. Martha E. 
Tisdale, accompanied by Ella Chickley, 
sang several MacDowell songs in her re- 
cital to celebrate the first “guest day” of 
the Providence Mothers’ Club. Mrs. Tis- 
dale prefaced her recital by a brief sketch 
of MacDowell and the other composers 
on the program. Her MacDowell songs, 
of which she gave a charming interpreta- 
tion, were “Long Ago,” “Blue Bell” and 
“The Swan.’ She was also happy in her 
selections by Nevin, Arthur Foote and 
Woodman. 

Harriot Endora Barrows, who has a vo- 
cal studio here and in Boston, has been en- 
gaged for the fourth season as soprano 
soloist with the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety in Boston. Miss Barrows will sing 
the soprano role in “The Messiah” on 
December 22. Besides her Boston engage- 
ments the soprano will give a song recital 
under the auspices of “The Listeners” in 
Providence and will be heard in recitals in 
Worcester and New York. G. F. H. 





New Haydn Quartet Arranges Recital 
Series for Detroit 


Detroit, Oct. 29.—‘“The Haydn String 
Quartet of Detroit” is the name chosen 
for the newly organized society formed to 
replace the Detroit String Quartet under 
the auspices of Boris L. Ganapol. The 
personnel consists of Henri Matheys, first 
violin; Dr. Carl Oakman, second violin; 
Henry McCan, viola, and Jacob Holskin, 


‘cello. The change in name was given in 
justice to the old organization as well as 
to the new one, since the new quartet is 
conducted on a wholly different plan. The 
first concert will occur on December 13, 
the second February 14 and the third 
April 11. The répertoire includes a quartet 
of the late Coleridge-Taylor. e < 





Indianapolis Musicians Introduce New 
Hugo Kaun Concerto 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 26.—The first regu- 
lar meeting of the Indianapolis Matinée 
Musicale was held on Wednesday after- 
noon with a noteworthy performance of 
Hugo Kaun’s Concerto in E Flat Minor by 
Mrs. Robert I. Blakeman and Mrs. Frank 
Edenharter. So far as known the concerto 
has never been given before in this country. 
Upon the same program was heard Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s cycle, “Sayonara,” 
excellently sung by Mrs. Arnold Spencer, 
soprano, with Mrs. Charles Pfafflin, ac- 
companist, Mrs. Mansur B. Oakes, soprano. 
Mrs. A. E. Reun and Jessie E. Lewis, con- 
tralto, also contributed pleasingly to the 
program. | Se ee 





Ann Swinburne to Sing with Schola 
Cantorum 

The soloists for the Matinée of Amer- 
ican Music to be given at A®olian Hall by 
the “Schola Cantorum” on December I! 
will be Ann Swinburne, the soprano, one 
of the features of “The Count of Luxem- 
bourg,” who will make her first concert 
appearance on this occasion; Mischa EI- 
man, who will play the John A. Carpenter 
Violin Sonata with the composer, and 
Francis Rogers, baritone, who will be 
heard in new songs by Loeffler and Camp- 
bell-Tipton. 





Peabody Opera Class in Premiére of 
Boyle Cantata 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 28.—The opera class of 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music will 
give this season two complete performances 
with stage settings, costumes and orchestra 
and one performance in concert form. 
he first production will be “The Pirates 
of Penzance,” “The Pied Piper,” a cantata 
by George F. Boyle, of the Peabody faculty, 
will be given in concert form as the sec- 
ond production. This will be the premiére 
performance of this cantata. The third 
performance of the opera class will intro- 
duce the second act of “The Masked Ball,” 
the second act of “Der Freischiitz” and 
the closing scene of “Faust.” W.J.R. 























Children’s Crusade,’’ 


G. SCHIRMER, 








St. Francis of Assisi 


(LITTLE FLOWERS) 
Oratorio in Prologue and Two Parts 


Poem by Gabriel Nigond 
For Soli, Chorus (men, women and children) and Orchestra 
By Gabriel Pierne 
English Version by Claude Aveling 
Price, Net $1.50 


HIS latest of the choral works by the com- 
poser of ‘“‘The Children’s Crusade’’ and “The 
Children at Bethlehem’, 
around a cycle of the beautifyl legends 
which glorify the life and deeds of the blessed 

Saint Francis, picturing his progress from the moment 

when he denies himself to the companions of his life of 

pleasure to choose the ‘‘Lady Poverty”’ 
to his death in the glorious certitude of Paradise. 

The spiritual beauty of the subject, and the charm, 
delicacy and religious conviction expressed in its music 
make the work in every way a worthy successor of ‘‘The 
for the composer, inspired by the 
affecting ingenuousness and gentleness of his hero’s 
character, has given his vividly-written pages a wonder- 
ful atmosphere of peace, serenity and mystic love. 

Like Piern ’s preceding oratorios, it is certain to 
find widespread appreciation in this country and will be 
extensively given during this season. 
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AMERICAN PIANIST 
WHO DELIGHTS IN 
SPORT OF AVIATION 

















Eleanor Spené@r with Princess Schakov- 
sky, a Pioneer Woman Aviator of 
Russia 


3ERLIN, Oct. 19.—A spin through the air 
on an aeroplane has no terrors for Eleanor 
Spencer, the American pianist, who is 
shown in the picture with Princess Schak- 
ovsky, one of the first women aviators of 
Russia. Miss Spencer has, in fact, fallen 











CLARENCE 
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Pianist —Instruction 


First three weeks of 
every month 
Studio: 

1130 AEOLIAN HALL 
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Last week of every month 


Studio: 
525 ROCKDALE AVE. 
AVONDALE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


For public and private recitals, 
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MARC LAGEN 
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NEW YORK 





Mr. Adler’s distinguished 
pupil, William Reddick, has been 
engaged by Arthur Hartmann 
to appear with him on his trans- 
continental tour 


1912-13 

















completely under the spell of the fascina- 
tions of aviation and has on several oc- 
casions taken a bird’s-eye view of Berlin 
and the surrounding country from a 
Wright biplane piloted by Abramowitsch, 
the Wright aviator of Germany. No ac- 
cident has befallen her on her air rides, but 
she is a victim of misfortune none the less. 
A felon on one of her fingers has meant 
the cessation of her musical activities for 
a period of eight weeks, including the can- 
celing of an engagement with Sir Henry 
Wood and his London Orchestra. The 
pianist has just returned from a vacation 
in Holland and is now concluding prepara- 
tions for her coming tour, which will in- 
clude, among other cities, Berlin, Dresden, 
Hamburg, Munich, Cologne and Frankfurt- 
on-Main. In March of next year Miss 
Spencer will make her second tour of Hol- 
land. 


INTRODUCING RUBINSTEIN 


Letters to Vienna Celebrities That Were 
Not Altogether Propitious 





In Rubinstein’s “Reminiscences,” which 
are appearing in Les Annales, of Paris, 
we read how the illustrious pianist went 
from Berlin to settle in Vienna, fortified 
by letters of introduction to various celeb- 
rities given to him by the Russian Ambas- 
sador at the Prussian court. He presented 
several of them without any beneficial re- 
sult, writes the Paris correspondent of the 
New York Sun, and it then occurred to 
him to tear open those which remained 
and read them. They all ran, he says, as 
follows: 

“Dear Countess: Our position as Am- 
bassador and Ambassadress imposes upon 
us the tiresome duty of patronizing and 
introducing all kinds of compatriots, who 
are often most importunate in their solic- 
itations. 

“IT therefore now venture to introduce 
to you a certain Rubinstein, the bearer of 
this communication.” 

After that experience Rubinstein threw 
all his letters of introduction into the fire, 
and he got on a great deal better without 
them. 


MacDowell’s Sense of Fun 
[Henry F. Gilbert !n New Music Review] 


“What a rich and interesting mind he 
had, well stored with anecdote and remi- 
niscence, well read in all sorts of romantic 
and curious lore, and possessed of a sense 
of humor which was absolutely irresisti- 
ble. In fact, it would seem that the comic 
side of things was that which struck him 
first. Witticisms seemed to constantly 
sparkle from him. He seemed to laugh 
with his eyes, for when very much amused 
he would blink them in a most comical 
manner, giving the effect of flashes of 
mirth. Then the climax would come in a 
laugh, which though almost entirely de- 
void of boisterousness, would give one the 
impression of a considerable cataclysm go- 
ing on somewhere in the depths of his 
being.” 


Song by Minneapolis Composer Heard 
in Thursday Musical Recital 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 25.—The sec- 
ond regular fortnightly program was given 
by the Thursday Musical on Thursday 
afternoon with Lora Lulsdorff, soprano, as 
the guest of honor. She was received with 
so much favor that the rule of the club 
was suspended and she was urged to give 
an encore. She offered songs bv Rubin- 
stein, Whelpley, V’eingartner and Strauss. 
Alma Peterson sang pleasingly a group of 
songs by Lohr, McFadyen and Homer. 
Corinne Frank, a young coloratura _ so- 
prano, sang the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” 
with Mrs. Edna Wakeman at the organ 
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and Lillian Nippert playing the violin ob 
bligato. She also sang “Lo, Hear the 
Lark,’ by Bishop, with Edward D. Ander- 
son adding a flute obbligato. Ella May 
Minert, contralto, sang songs by Rene and 
Henschel and “Harbor,” by Anita Cook, a 
local composer. Miss Cook accompanied 
the singer. Mrs. Marie Meyer Ten 
Broeck, pianist, submitted numbers by 
Mendelssohn, Liszt and Moszkowski with 
brilliant technic and temperamental power. 
\ young violinist, Helga Jansen, played 
Wieniawski’s “Carnival de Russe” with 
splendid technical precision. Marion Aus- 
tin gave a fine performance on the or- 
gan of “The Swan,” by Hugo, and Miller’s 
Symphonic Scherzo. The accompanists 
were Mrs. James A. Bliss, Mrs. William 
MacPhail, Kate Williams and Miss Cook. 
E. B. 


Piano a Poor Gymnastic Apparatus 


Dr. Waldemar Schnee, of Berlin, who 
invented a method of training the muscles 
of the hand for pianists, studied anatomy 
as well as piano technic in the evolution 
of his system. “He found,” says a write 
in the New York Sun, “that the piano was 
a very poor gymnastic apparatus. In fact, 

















EMMA 


LOEFFLER 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Announces her return 
to the United States 


Her Opening Concert will take place on 
Nov. 8th at Aeollan Hall. 


For dates and terms address 
MANAGEMENT 


HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Building, N. Y. Cc. * 





would-be pianists were using the piano as 
such an apparatus in their finger exercises, 
whereas the piano was intended as a musi- 
cal instrument, not a means of exercise.” 


American Song Program in Peoria 


Proria, ILt., Oct. 28.—On Iriday of last 
week a program entirely made up of Amer- 
ican songs was given before the Amateur 
Musical Club by Sibyl! Sammis-MacDermid, 
soprano, and James G. MacDermid, com- 
poser-accompanist. The latter half of the 
afternoon was entirely devoted to Mr. 
MacDermid’s songs, which are fast being 
sung into popularity by the sympathetic co- 
operation of his talented wife—and de- 
servedly so. In addition to these, Chad- 
wick, MacDowell, Foote and Cadman were 
represented, and there were three manu- 
script songs by Gilberteé, Maclkayden and 
Thompson. Of the women composers 
songs by Lulu Jones-Downing, Carrie 
Jacobs Bond and Mary Turner Salter were 
included. 











MME. CAROLINE 


Hudson-Alexander 


Worcester Evening Gazette, Oct 4th, 1912 
The title rdle was sung by Mrs. Caroline Hudson 
Alexander, a soprano new to Worcester festival 


audiences, though she is often heard with New York 
choral organization She has an exceedingly beau- 
tiful voice, smooth and rich, and was in every way 
atisfactory in her part. To her fell much of the 
best of the solo musik O fret not thyself because 


of the wicked,"’ with its splendid climax, the duet 
with the contralto and the great duet with the 
baritone in the last part, in which one of the songs 
of Solomon is used as a text. Mrs. Hudson-Alex- 
ander has proved one of the decided successes of the 
festival, and she will no doubt often be heard here 
in the future 
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CARUSO 


is singing 
**LOVE IS MINE’ 


(Clarence Gartner) 
This charming ballad selected by the 
great tenor as his second venture in 
English has proved a worthy successor 
to the World-Wide Success 

**FOR YOU ALONE’’ 
(Henry Geeh!l) 

The first song sung in English by 
CARUSO. 
To be had of all music dealers and 


Edward Schuberth & Co., 11 East 22d 
Street, New York. 
Keys for all voices. Orchestrations 
published 


REGINA VICARINO 


Prima Donna Soprano 


Special Engagement as Prima Donna 
with Segaldi Grand Opera Company, 
City of Mexico. Season 1912-13. Open 
for Limited Season of Concert Engage- 
ments in United States after December, 
1912. 














Exclusive Management: 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 








HARLES GILBERT SPROSS, known 
wherever concert-singers go, has re- 
cently brought out through his publishers, 
the John Church Company, four new 
songs.* They are “My Star,” “That’s the 
World in June,” “Lorraine, Lorraine, 
Lorrée” and “A Song of Steel.” 
“My Star,” which is inscribed to Flor- 
ence Hinkle, is a lyrico-dramatic song that. 
has for its chief merit a splendid emotional 


content and a feeling for climax that is 
most commendable. 

In “That’s the World in June” Mr. 
Spross has written a companion song to 
his famous “Will o’ the Wisp,” one that 
has the same vivacious charm and the 
same delightful melodic qualities that its 
predecessor has. The accompaniment is 
cleverly managed and shows a gift for 
making a support to a song effective and 
individual. It is inscribed to Anna Case, 
the American soprano. 

Kingsley’s wonderful poem, “Lorraine, 
Lorraine, Lorrée,” has furnished the com- 
poser with inspiration fur one of the best 
dramatic songs which he has yet put to his 
credit. It is a true musical reflection of 
the poem and is throughout filled with in- 
teresting musical ideas. It is dedicated to 
Charles Norman Granville, the American 
baritone. 

Bass songs are indeed rare and Mr. 
Spross must be congratulated on having 
contributed “A Song of Steel” to the none 
too large list of bass songs of musical 
value. This song is full of the ring of 
the anvil, of the enthusiastic clang of the 
smith as he works at the forge. Oppor- 
tunities are given for showing the range 
of the voice, an important thing in songs 
of this character. 

The four songs show that Mr. Spross is 
doing better work with every new song, 
evincing an artistic growth in his work. 
They are all melodically interesting and 
harmonic touches are found here and there 
that show great individuality. 





*Four Soncs ror A Soto Voice. With Piano 
Accompaniment. ‘“‘My Star,” “THat’s THE WorLD 
IN JUNE,” “LORRAINE, Lorraine, Lorrftsz,” “A 
Sonc oF STEEL.” By Charles ‘Gilbert Spross. 
Published by the John Church Company, Cincin- 
nati, New York, London. Prices, 60 an "75 cents 
each. 
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N no more fitting way could the late 
English composer, Samuel Coleridge- 
Taylor, have sung his swan-song than by 
the composition of the cantata, “A. Tale 
of old Japan,”+ for soli, chorus and orches- 
tra, the piano-vocal score of which has 
been issued by the press of Novello & Co., 
Limited. 

The work, which had its first perform- 
ance at the Litchfield County Music Fes- 
tival last June at Norfolk, Conn., is one 
of the finest things that can be found in 
the list of Coleridge-Taylor’s works. The 
poem by Alfred Noyes, tells of . the 
Japanese painter, Yoichi Tenko, and his 
love for the child, O Kimi San, how she 
came to give her heart to his pupil, Sa- 
wara, how Tenko sent him away, unable 
to teach him more, of her farewell with 
Sawara. How Sawara remained away, 
forgetting his promise to return; of the 
coming of the rich young merchant, how 
Yoicht Tenko lied to her, telling her that 
Sawara was wedded. Of Sawara’s return 
and how Tenko told him of Kimi’s de- 
parture; his sudden change of feeling to- 
ward her, when absent, urged on by 
Tenko. How he goes to the peacock 
islands to paint and how Kimi comes to 
him “white as a ghost from the darkness,” 
pleading with him and asking “Why is 
your heart so cold?” Then Sawara’s con- 
féssion of his being wedded, his holding 
her in his arms, closine with these lines: 


she whispered, 
have seen: 


“Others are happy, 
“Maidens and men 
Be happy, be happy, Sawara! 
The other—shall e—your jueen! 
Kiss me one kiss for tiny 
Trembling she lifte ead, 
Then like a broken blossoin 
It fell on his arm. She was dead. 


Such a splendid dramatic poem can in- 
deed give a composer of Coleridge-Tay- 
lor’s caliber the -desire to accomplish great 
music. This the most gifted of negro mu- 
sicians the world has ever seen did and in 
a way worthy of any contemporary com- 
poser. 

The opening prelude has colorful quali- 


ties and is plaintively appealing. Through- 
out the work the solo passages, whether 
recitatives or in arioso form are wonder- 
fully expressive and the choruses, notably 
“Swift to learn beneath his hand,” “He 
could paint her tree and flow’r,” the unac- 
companied “Yoichi Tenko, wond’ring, 
scann’d” with soprano solo, “Kimi some- 
times went to pray,” also unaccompanied, 
and the final section beginning with “Small 
and terribly drifting” to the end. 

Of the solo portions Coleridge-Taylor 
wrote little finer than the soprano section, 
“So, in her blue kimono” and “Others are 


happy, she murmured,” “Long I have 
waited, Sawara,’ “Sweet I come the 
golden way” for contralto, “Poor little 


face cast backward” for tenor and the 
opening narrative for baritone. 

One of the distinctive features of the 
cantata is its continually melodic flow, its 
interesting though not “sought out” har- 
monies and the superlative workmanship 
which is manifested both in the choral 
writing, and in the orchestral part, which, 
be it recorded, is admirably arranged for 
the piano. There are several leading 
motives, which are employed with-a con- 
sistency that shows the musician-poet at 
once. For example the material used in 
the prelude to the work is again heard at 
the close, the closing measures, built un- 
der a sustained B being somber in har- 
monic beauty and of.a most fitting elegiac 
mold. 

A master stroke is the meno mosso sec- 
tion made up of the final choral measures 
of the work, in which all the voices join 
in unison on the monotone F Sharp, 
pianissimo, while telling harmonies in the 
orchestra bring one of the most beautiful 
of cantatas written in years to an end. 

All three portions of the composer’s 
“Hiawatha” are sung by choruses through- 
out the world. They have made the name 
of Coleridge-Taylor a name in choral mu- 
sic that is linked with Elgar, and those 
other men who have made the cantata 
worth while as a serious music form. This 
work should in time become just as popu- 
lar as the setting of the Longfellow epic, 
for it is music of a high order set to a 
poem exceedingly fine and as a whole takes 
a prominent position in English art. 

+“A Tarte or Otrp Japan.” Cantata for Soli, 
Chorus of. Mixed Voices and Orchestra. By 
Samuel Coleronay a. Piano-Vocal_ Score. 
Published by “o-¥ Co., Limited, Lon- 


don, England. The H. we Gray Co., New York. 
Price, Two Shillings and eee 


ARION BAUER, a New York com- 
poser, is shown as an_ ultra-mod- 
ernist in four songs, “The Red Man’s Re- 
quiem,” “Coyote Song,” “Send Me a 
Dream” and “Star Trysts,”= from the 
press of Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston, Mass. 
“The Red Man’s Requiem” possesses a 
good deal of atmosphere and a harmonic 
background that is, at any rate, suitable to 
the character of the song. It is inscribed 
to the noted American basso, Putnam Gris- 
wold. In the “Coyote Song” one finds 
much the same characteristics. It, too, is a 
“tone poem song” and depends largely on 
atmospheric coloring. There are excellent 
spots in it, but as a whole it gives the im- 
pression of a daring experiment in a field 
where pitfalls abound rather than of an 
achievement. A _ dedication to Clarence 
Whitehill is found on the first page. 

“Send Me a Dream” is much more satis- 
factory in every way. Here Miss Bauer 
gives us melodic phrases of individual 
contour, reinforced by an interesting har- 
monic scheme. The poem is, however, 
rather commonplace. The song is dedi- 
cated to the popular young soprano, Alma 
Gluck. 

“Star Trysts” is a good song, though 
the constant repetition of the same figure 
in the accompaniment produces a mono- 
tonous effect. Like the other three songs 
it abounds in Debussyisms and _ other 
traits of modern France. All four songs 
are to be had for both high and low voice. 

A. W. K. 


t‘Tue Rep MaAn’s ReQuiem,” “Coyote Sone,” 
“Senp Me a _ Dream,” “Star Trysts.” Four 
Songs for a Solo Voice with Piano Accompani- 
ment. By Marion Rauer. Published by Arthur 
P. Schmidt, Boston, Mass. Price, 50 cents each. 


Walter Kirchoff, the first tenor of the 
Berlin Royal Opera. is to be heard also in 
the concert halls of Berlin this season, as- 
sisted by his wife, Berta Gardini. 
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Florence HINKLE 


America’s Leading Concert Soprano 
With the following Organizations this Past Season: 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 2 ap- 
pearances. 


Theo. Thomas Orchestra, 2 appear- 
ances. 

New R Les 5 Spengneny Orchestra, 2 ap- 
pearan 

New York : Oratorio Society, 2 appear- 
ances. 


Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, 6 ap- 


pearances. 

Handel & Haydm Society of Boston. 

Philadelphia Choral Society. 

New Orleans Choral Soeliety. 

Apollo Club, 8t. Louis. 

Apollo Club, Minneapolis. 

Apollo Club, Brooklyn. 

Liederkranz Societ » New York. 

Orpheus Club, Buffalo. 

Orpheus Club, Toledo. 

Worcester, Mass., Music Festival. 

Buffalo Music Festival. 

Knoxville, Tenn., Summer Festival. 

Theo. Thomas Orchestra. 

Festival Tour, six weeks. 
Dates for next season now booking. M 
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LOOKING BELOW THE SURFACE OF MASSENET’S ART 








[H. T. Finck in New York Evening Post] 


The death of Massenet has given to mu- 
sical philistines and professionals a rare 
chance to air their lack of understanding 


as to what constitutes musical genius. One 
of them, in a London magazine, echoes the 
opinion expressed in “Grove’s Dictionary 
of Music” by a biographer of Brahms: 
“Massenet’s prolonged and widespread suc- 
cess is one of the puzzling phenomena of 
modern musical history. While those who 
look a little below the surface find his mu- 
sic inexpressibly monotonous, casual hear- 
ers are surprised by his superficial versa- 
tility. Few of the real lovers of 
music will expect any of his works to re- 
main among the compositions that keep 
their popularity after the death of the 
author.” 

To those who really look below the sur- 
face, the prolonged and widespread popu- 
larity of Massenet’s music is no mystery 
whatever. It is owing to his having had 
the divine gift of creating original and im- 
passioned melodies. This gift alone in- 
sures genuine and lasting success in the 
world of music. Undoubtedly, Massenet 
wrote many pages of dull, monotonous, un- 
inspired music—almost as manv as Brahms 
wrote—but his most mefodious creations 
will outlive by decades the majority of 
Brahms’s works. 

Those who look farthest below the sur- 
face are astonished and delighted with the 


subtle art displayed by Massenet in the 
best of his operas, notably the “Juggler of 
Notre Dame.” He was for many years 
professor of composition at the Paris Con- 
servatoire (where he taught a number of 
young men who subsequently became fa- 
mous—among them Charpentier, Pierné, 
Bruneau, Leroux, Vidal, Savard), and he 
thoroughly knew all the tricks of harmoni- 
zation and orchestration; but, unlike most 
musicians (especially those of the Brahms 
type) he also understood the art of con- 
cealing art. Like Wagner, whom he adored, 
he was able to make counterpoint so me- 
lodious that the public enjoyed it, while the 
critical pharisees had not sufficient acumen 
to see this delicious detail-work in their 
vain attempts to “look below the surface.” 
Lucid, melodious counterpoint may seem 
less deep than the intricate, muddled coun- 
terpoint of the scholarly composers who 
have not the faculty of creating melodies, 
but in truth it is of a much higher type. 
Richard Strauss’s counterpoint, for in- 
stance, is much more obtrusively learned 


and intricate than Massenet’s, but, being 
unmelodious, the operas in which he has 
exemplified it are already moribund, 


whereas Massenet’s are more popular than 
ever, though some of them are_ several 
decades old. Judging the future by the 
past, therefore “the real lovers of music” 
will expect his operas to remain among the 
compositions that “keep their popularity 
after the death of the author.” 





REFRESHING GLUCK PROGRAM 





Young Soprano Captivates Audience in 
Indianapolis Recital 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 26—The Manner- 
chor series of concerts could scarcely have 
been opened with a more beautiful concert 
than that given last night by Alma Gluck, 
soprano, with Arthur Rosenstein as ac- 
companist, for the young artist completely 
captivated her audience. The program 
was an ideal one for legitimate concert 
singing, the numbers being as follows: 
*“Armide,” Gluck; “Roéselein auf der 
“‘Ridente la Calma,’”’ Mozart; 

“Liebesfeier,’ F Weingartner: 
“Ich atmet’ einen Lindenduft,” Mahler ; ““Mond- 
licht,” Kurt Schindler; syche,”’ Paladilhe; 
*““Mandoline,” Debussy; ‘‘Bohemian Cradle Song,” 
Smetana; ‘‘Song of the Shepherd Lehl,” Rimsky- 
Korsakoff; “Chant Hindu,”’ ‘‘Rimsky-Korsakoff; 
“Peasant Song,” Rachmanioft; “Asleep,” Seeger; 
“The Little Gray Dove,” L. Vv. Saar; “‘Mammy’s 
Lullaby,’ Sidney Homer; “Will o’ the Wisp,” 
Charles Gilbert Spross. 


Seldom ‘has an Indianapolis audience 
been as cordial or as demonstrative to- 
ward an artist as was that of last night. 
Of special interest were the two songs by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and both were repeated, 
for the audience made it very evident that 
they wished to hear these songs again. 
For her other encores Miss Gluck gave 
“The Lass with the Delicate Air,” “In 
the Land of the Blue Sky Water,” by 
Cadman, and Thayer’s “My Laddie.” The 


. Air from 
Haide,”’ Beethoven; 
“Warnung,” Mozart; 


program opened with two numbers by the 
full Mannerchor under the direction of 
Rudolph Heyne. Mr. Rosenstein was all 
that could be desired as an accompanist. 


M. L. T. 
BONCI IN MEXICO CITY 








Endless Curtain Calls for Tenor at His 
Début in “Favorita” 


Mexico City, Oct. 23.—Alessandro Bon- 
ci made his first bow to a Mexican audi- 
ence to-night at the Teatro Arbeu of this 
city. The opera selected for his début was 
“La Favorita” by Donizetti. The cast in- 
cluded, besides Mr. Bonci in the role of 
l'ernando, Andres de Segurola, the basso 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, in the 
role of Baldassarre, and Jana Annita, a 
Mexican contralto who has won a great 
reputation in Europe in the rdle of the 
protagonist. 

Mr. Bonci, though much was expected, 
won an immediate success that more than 
equaled anticipations. He was accorded 
an ovation after the romanza, “Una ver- 
gine,” and the enthusiasm of his hearers 
reached its climax after he had rendered 
the famous “Spirto Gentil” with clear, 
ringing tones and his customary artistic 
phrasing. A second and almost endless 
ovation followed and the tenor was 
obliged to sing the aria a second time. He 


received many curtain calls at the end of 
each act and when the performance was 
over he was given a big demonstration. 
The orchestra played with brilliancy and 
balance under the baton of Maestro Ro- 
berto Francini, who proved to be a young 
man well acquainted with the traditions of 














Alessandro Bonci as “Fernando” in “La 
Favorita” 

the old opera of which he brought out 

the many beauties. 


Mr. Bonci will appear in Mexico City in 
fifteen performances as a guest artist of 
the Sigaldi Opera Company, and the the- 
ater has been sold out for all these per- 
formances. 


WELCOME FOR OBERHOFFER 





Minneapolis Audience Hears Novelties 
and Arias by Mme. Rappold 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 26.—The Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Ober- 
hoffer conductor, opened its tenth season 
at the Auditorium Friday evening, October 
25. The audience was large, and when 
Mr. Oberhoffer appeared on the stage he 
was given an enthusiastic greeting which 
demonstrated clearly the regard held for 
him in this city. Every section of the or- 
chestra has been strengthened by the addi- 
tion of new men, a notable acquisition be- 
ing Cornelius Van Vliet, the Dutch ’cellist, 
as principal of the ’cello section. 

The symphony of the evening was the 
Beethoven Second, which was played with 
fine execution and spirit and with splendid 
tonal contrasts. -Especially beautiful was 
the playing of the Larghetto movement, 
which Mr. Oberhoffer read with variety of 
color and feeling. An offering which 
made a deep impression was Tschaikow- 
sky’s fantasie, “Romeo and Juliet,” which 
was given for the first time in Minneapolis. 
In this number Mr. Oberhoffer showed his 
remarkable temperamental gifts and the 
orchestra played it superbly, responding to 
the conductor’s every mood. Another 
number heard for the first time in the city 
was “Tasso,” the Liszt symphonic poem. 
The orchestra met all the technical re- 
quirements of this work. 

The soloist of the evening was Mme. 


Marie Rappold. Her brilliant voice and 
dramatic power, with her gracious, pleas- 
ing personality, awakened much _ enthu- 
siasm with the audience. She sang the 
aria, “Wie nahte mir der Schlummer’” 
from “Der Freischiitz” and for an encore 
gave “Dich theuere Halle,” from “Tann- 
hauser.” One of her best numbers was 
the aria, “Ave Maria,” from Bruch’s “The 


Cross of Fire,’ which she sang splendidly. 
For encore she gave Van der Stucken’s 
“Oh, come with me in the Summer night,” 
which was sung so beautifully that the 
audience demanded a repetition. E.B 


Music and Geography 


Does the orchestra play some soft and 
languorous melody in slow and languid 
time—you do not have to look at the pro- 
gram—the music comes from a Southern 
clime, where life dreams slowly on? Do 
the chords crash and are the harmonies 
strident, be sure, says a writer in the New 
York American, that they have been born 
in some rugged country where the ele- 
ments are harsh and inclement. Is there 
a lilt and a dancing measure in the notes, 
you shall find the origin of that in some 
fair land where food is plentiful and life 
trips merrily along. Is there a wailing 
plaint in the minor phrases, you may be 
sure that in the region whence that came 
Nature was spacions and mournful, too. 


Mr. Werstnrati’s Annual Recital 


Reinald Werrenrath will give his an- 
nual New York recital in A®olian Hall on 
Tuesday evening, November 26. 
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THE MIDDLEMAN IN ART 


By ARTHUR L. JUDSON 








HE business of managing artists in 
this country has had a tremendous 
growth in the past ten years. Each suc- 
ceeding year has seen the ratio of growth 
increase. With the vast impetus given the 
concert business by the interest aroused in 
music by those enterprises which have 
brought music into the home as an active 
force it is apparent that there will be a still 
greater widening of the field. In fact, the 
available territory for the concert artist 
has been cultivated in only the most favor- 
able localities and there are hundreds of 
localities where the ground is lying fallow. 
This lack of cultivation is not due to any 
lack of activity on the part of artists or 
concert managers, but to the fact that 
there is lacking a local force to focus the 
local interest. In terms financial, this 
means a local manager who will concen- 
trate on certain events the available con- 
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cert investment of the town and surround- 
ing country. 

In some instances this has been, and can 
be, accomplished by some local society or 
patron of music who is willing to work 
for the love of the art, but this plan is not 
productive of permanent results. The in- 
terest in the society wanes, the patron gets 
tired, the concerts cease. No_ successor 
having. been trained in the business (for it 
is a business), the locality lapses into a 
condition where its musical activities, not 
being focused, fail to produce definite and 
worth-while concert results. 


The Place of the Local Manager 


The solution of the question is the local 
manager. He may, or may not, be a musi- 
cian, In fact, it is not necessary that he 
know much about music professionally, for 
the task requires a discriminating business 
sense, and a keen idea of artistic values 
only from the box-office standpoint, 

All businesses depend on the marketing 
of certain commodities for which there is 
a public demand. If the public does not 
demand the mediocre artist who is worth 
less than nothing at the box-office it is 
axiomatic that the market power of other 
and more salable artists will be destroyed, 
for a public which has been dragged to 
one concert under false pretenses will not 
be fooled a second, and third, time. 

Furthermore, the success of the whole 
business hangs on the power of the local 
manager to make a living wage out of his 
concert endeavors. The business is such 
that, if it is to be successfully built up, it 
will require all of the time. energy and 
thought of the manager. Unless, there- 
fore, the local manager can get artists with 
a box-office value he will shortly go out of 
business. 

The tendency of modern business life is 
to eliminate the middleman and his profits. 
With its general development leading to- 
ward the establishing in power of the 
middleman the concert-giving business is 
flying in the face of modern conditions. 
3ut, it must not be forgotten that the elimi- 
nation of the middleman only occurs after 
the market has been so developed that a 
central organization can reach the entire 
public direct and that, in the case of the 
national managers, such a conditon has 
not yet arisen. 


Safeguarding the Local Manager 


The evolution of the concert-giving busi- 
ness will be along lines of the development 
of the local manager and the safeguard- 
ing of his territory, and therefore his in- 
come. The evolution has been going on 
for some time and has made rapid strides 
in the past three years. It is probable that 
the next five years will see the country so 
divided into exclusive territory that it will 
be almost impossible for the national man- 
ager to deal direct with the public, save in 
exceptional cases. It always will be possi- 
ble for the national manager to do busi- 
ness in this country, but it will not be the 
profitable business of the past years if he 
chooses to ignore the local manager and 
the division of territory. 

With the development of the local forces 
the time may come, even within a few 
years, when the local manager will play 
all attractions on a commission basis. The 
guarantee system has profited mostly the 
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artist who has been unable to draw his fee 
at the box office. With this new system in 
force there will probably come a widen- 
ing of the musical market so that the small 
artist will have his value. If the theatri- 
cal market has broadened so in the last 
few years that many plays make money, 
and not only a few really great ones, there 
is no reason why the average musical artist 
should ‘not find his level from a box-office 
standpoint. The trouble with the present 
situation is, not that the artist of average 
ability has no value, but that he is trying 
to force on the public a value which is not 
borne out by the receipts at the door. 

The immediate result may be less busi- 
ness for the average artist, but the ulti- 
mate result will be good, for while he may 
not get in the future the maximum price 
which he now demands and at which he 
fills but few concerts, he will have continu- 
ous work at a fee which, while much 
lower, will total up a greater amount at the 
end of the season. 

The national manager will be affected 
by these changes, but he will not go out 
of business. There must always be some 
one who will discover and import the for- 
eign artist. In the nature of the case, 
there cannot be a trust for very obvious 
reasons; neither the places of appearance 
nor the production of new talent can be 
controlled. The general development, 
therefore, will be the systematizing of a 
country-wide organization, the opening up 


of territory which is now unproductive, 
and the placing of a definite, not a fictitious 
value, on the services of all artists. 





Charles W. Clark’s Next American Tour 
Arranged by Brother 


Cuicaco, Nov. 2—Dr. Frederick Clark 
has disposed of his sanitarium in Batavia, 
Ill., and sailed last week for Paris, with 
his wife and daughter, to join his brother, 
Charles W. Clark, the noted American bari- 
tone. Before sailing Dr. Clark, acting for 
his brother, completed arrangements for 
the American tour of Charles W. Clark, 
during the season of 1913-14. N. deV. 
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Sap highest and most impartial musical authorities have long 
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“SUZANNE 5 SECRET” 
SURPRISES DENVER 


Audience Not Prepared to Hear 
Wolf-Ferrari Opera in 
Miniature 


Denver, Oct. 26.—“The Secret of Su- 
zanne” was presented here on Monday and 
Tuesday evenings under the auspices of 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company, with 
Alfredo Costa as the Count Gil, Alice Zep- 
pilli the Countess and Francesco Daddi the 
dumb Sante. The orchestra consisted of 
eight pieces—seven strings and a piano. 
The performance was excellent, though, 
of course, so small an orchestra could not 


possibly reveal the full beauty of the Wolf- 
Ferrari score. Under the impression that 
we were to have some simon-pure “grand 
opera,” the first night audience was rather 
brilliant, socially. Outside the compara- 
tively small coterie of musicians, who were 
able to appreciate the great beauty of the 
score and the cleverness of the musical dia- 
logue, the audience was frankly disap- 
pointed. 

Even some of the music representatives 
of the daily press wrote as if annoyed be- 
cause there was not, in addition to a grand 
orchestra, which we all missed, a large 
chorus and, perhaps, a ballet. The fact that 
the operetta contains but two singing 
characters seems to have quite escaped 
them. Expressions were heard after the 
performance which indicated that several 
persons thought themse!ves cheated be- 
cause the dumb servant did not sing a 
romanza or something which would utilize 
his perfectly good voice! I cannot recall 
any advertising announcement of the at- 
traction which gave anyone the right to 
expect more than was given, so far as the 
opera part of the program is concerned. 
But most people evidently read “orand 
opera” and took the rest for granted. 

Regarding the concert part of the offer- 
ing, however, it was advertised that all 
members of the cast would first be heard 
in a program of operatic arias. As a mat- 
ter of fact, only Daddi appeared outside 
of the opera, and he sang a few Neapol- 
itan street songs, which he did very clev- 
erly. Neither Zeppilli nor Costa uttered 
a sound save in “Suzanne.” A _ soprano 
understudy sang two arias, and the orches- 
tra played severa! selections, solo and en- 
semble, in which the performance of Albin 
Steindel, the first violinist, stood out as 
conspicuously good. 

The second night audience was small. 
The management may have erred in 
charging $2.50 per ticket for a perform- 
ance that should have been given at thea- 
ter prices, and also, perhaps, in not advis- 
ing the public more definitely as to the 
miniature nature of the opera. Art in 
miniature may not count a great army of 
admirers, as yet, in Denver. This public 
might be said to value its canvases by the 
square yard dimensions. A performance 
of “Martha” with a chorus of 60—count 
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"em—60, would be accepted as sure enough 
grand opera, but a work which introduces 
but two singers and a dumb servant— 
pshaw! that’s merely a vaudeville sketch! 

Speaking of vaudeville, it was here that 
we found one of the musical treats of the 
season, this week. Elsa Ruegger, the de- 
lightful ’cellist, was a “headliner” at the 
Orpheum. Preserving the same gracious 
manner which characterized her appearance 
upon the concert platform, she easily won 
first honors in applause at every perform- 
ance. She played favorite melodies by 
Chopin, Schumann and Hopper, accom- 
panied by the theater orchestra under di- 
rection of her violinist-husband, Edmund 
Lichtenstein, and was obliged to — 
to two and three encores. J.C.W 


VOLPE ORCHESTRA SOLOIST 








Arthur Philips Engaged for November 
Tour of Symphony Organization 














Arthur Philips, Baritone, at His Home 
Near Darien, Conn. 


Arthur Philips, the American baritone, 
has been engaged as soloist for the Volpe 
Symphony Orchestra for its forthcoming 
tour in November. On the completion of 
that tour Mr. Philips will enter upon a sea- 


-son of recitals and concerts which will keep 


him engaged until the late Spring. 

Mr. Philips, who will be remembered as 
one of the American members of Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s London Opera Company, will, 
next season, appear in opera in this coun- 
try under Mr. Hammerstein's direction. 
Immediately on his return to this country 
Mr. Philips was engaged for musicales in 
New York, Newport, Bar Harbor and other 
cities, and has appeared frequently in con- 
cert since. It is probable that this season 
will be the last for him in concert since his 
contract for operatic appearances still has 
a year to run and after that he will sing 
abroad in opera. 


MASCAGNI HAS TO 
COACH D'ANNUNZIO 


Composer Finds His ‘“‘ Parisina”’ 
Collaborator Lacking in 
Stage Knowledge - 


Rome, Oct. 15.—Signor Schisa, a cor- 
respondent of the Giornale d'Italia, sends 
to his paper a long account of a talk which 
he had with Mascagni in the train from 
Paris to Turin. The conversation turned 
n “Parisina,’ and the composer said that 
his head was full of the work. His great 
difficulty was to fit in properly with his 
librettist, Gabriele D’Annunzio, for the 
poet fancies that anything can be done in 
a theater. He wanted to have 250 chor- 
isters at the footlights, but Maestro Mas- 
cagni had to point out the financial and 
space difficulties of such an arrangement. 
But the two are working exceedingly well 
together, as Mascagni declared, and no 
hitches are occurring. The composer has 
to keep closely to the poet’s text and can- 
not alter a word, as.is done frequently in 
the case of other librettists. He has taken, 
however, only 250 out of 1730 verses for 
the music, but he states that this will not 
affect the integrality of the poet’s libretto. 
In further conversation Mascagni said that 
he would have his work ready by Novem- 
ber next. The composer went from Turin 
to Genoa to meet his family and he hopes 
to be back in Rome next month. 

Rome is still rather in the dark about 
Arrigo Boito’s long-promised “Nerone.” 
One musical authority states that it will be 
presented at the Scala in the Autumn of 
1914, and that Arturo Toscanini will be the 
conductor. On the other hand the Editor 
of Musica, which is published in Rome, 
states that he has a note from a dis- 
tinguished maestro of Milan who positively 
affirms that “Nerone” will never be pre- 
sented on the stage during Arrigo Boito’s 
lifetime. 

Some irritation has been caused in Rome 
by Mlle. Saint-Bonnet, a variety artist of 
Paris, who has lampooned Giacomo Puc- 
cini in a ribald song. It appears that the 
song is called “La fille du Faor-West,” that 
Italian music is scoffed at in it, and that 
Maestro Puccini is told to return to his 
macaroni, Bologna sausages and his “petits 
airs de funiculi,” this latter gibe being in- 
tended to hit the Neapolitan proclivities of 
the composer. 

On Saturday next the Adriano opens its 
doors for the Fall season. “La Traviata” 
will be the first opera presented and will 
be followed by some newer works such as 
the “Vendetta Corsa,” by Armand Marsick, 
director of the orchestra of the Athens 
Conservatorio, “Una partita a scacchi” or 
“A game of chess,” by Copello, and “Al 
Molino,” or “At the Mill,” by Cassone. 
Marsick’s one act lyric drama is quite new. 
At the Quirino, Gilbert’s “Die Keusche 
Susanne,” called here “La Casta Susanna,” 
is attracting crowds. 

The first concert of the Augusteo or- 
chestra will be given on November 17. 
\mong the non-Italian conductors who are 
engaged is Richard Strauss who, it is said, 
will submit to the Roman public a new 
composition. The general director at the 
Augusteo for the season will be Bernardino 
Molinari. 

The Neapolitans had not heard Gounod’s 
“Faust” for a long time, owing to the 
difficulties in mounting it, but the opera has 
been resuscitated at the Mercadante, with- 
out much success. The tenor, Del Ri, the 








- found his best publisher, Girard. 


baritone, Grandini, and the women princi- 
pals were satisfactory, but the perform- 
ance as a whole fell rather flat. The 
directors of the Mercadante now promise 
to revive “Gioconda,” although it presents 
greater difficulties of execution and stag- 
ing than Gounod’s work. A discontented 
critic referring to this subject calls the 
doings of the Mercadante directors a 
“strazio di capolavori,” or a “murder of 
masterpieces.” 
WALTER LONERGAN. 


TO KEEP DONIZETTI RELICS 


Naples Takes Action Against Removal 
by Composer’s Nephew 


RoME, Oct. 8—A curious difficulty has 
arisen at the Conservatorio of San Pietro 
a Majella of Naples over Gaetano Doni- 
zetti’s manuscripts, records, letters and 
relics which are preserved there. Signor 
Donizetti, nephew of the composer, who 
has had to leave Turkey where he was em- 
ployed in the Ottoman Bank, wants all the 
documents and relics for Bergamo, his 
uncle’s birthplace. The authorities of the 
Naples Conservatorio are sorry over this 
and they are endeavoring to make Signor 
Donizetti waive his claim. His uncle, it 
must be recorded, was once head of the 
Naples Conservatorio, and it was while he 
was there that he composed “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor.” At Naples also he lost his wife, 
the fact being recorded on a tablet affixed 
to a house in the Via Nardones. 

It was likewise at Naples that Donizetti 
The Nea- 
politans accordingly imagine that they have 
some claim to keep the Donizetti relics, 
and the whole question will probably be 
submitted to a jury, if Signor Donizetti, 
the nephew, does not of his own free will 
abandon the Bergamo claim. W. L. 


Busoni’s opera, “Die Brautwahl,” which 
was a failure at its Hamburg premiére last 
Winter, is about to be produced at the 
Mannheim National Theater. 
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‘ press is unfavorable, 





THE “LOWBROW” VIEW 





Passion for Symphony Concerts Not 
Readily Comprehended 


With a low groan, the 
Grouch dropped a letter from his favorite 
niece. 

“What do you think she wants for a 
birthday present?” he asked 

His friend didn’t know much about 
young women and their tastes. 

“I suppose she wants a sealskin cloak,” 
he murmured vaguely, ‘ ‘or a box of gloves, 
or silk stockings, or—or”—— 

His imagination failed him. “Not at 
all,” grunted the Man-with-a-Grouch. 
“She wants two season tickets to the sym- 
phony concerts. Ain’t that the limit?” 

“Sounds all right to me,” said his friend. 

“What!” cried the Man-with-a-Grouch. 
“Can you understand why a young woman 
of health and intelligence should want to 
spend one afternoon every week in a stuffy 
auditorium listening to a lot of long-haired 
men playing on fifes and drums? 

“Once in a while they have a soloist. 
Generally it’s another long-haired musi- 
cian who squirms on a piano stool and 
runs his fingers through his hair before 
he runs them over the ivories. 

“And what does he play? Something 
cheerful and tunélike? Not at all. He 
throws out some long grewsome chords, 
then sets off some sour fireworks, and 
rounds up with a bang that nearly shatters 
the keyboard. 

“The harder he hammers the more they 
seem to like it, and when he gets through 


‘they shower flowers at him and rush down 


to the edge of the footlights to clasp his 
trembling hand.” 

“As long as they like it,” ventured his 
friend, “what difference does it make?” 

“That’s just it,” said the Man-with-a- 
Grouch. “Why should she like it? She 
lives in a hotel anyway, where they give 
her all the music she wants with her meals 
and don’t charge her a cent!”—New York 
Telegram. 





American Critic’s Word Is Law, Says 
Campanari 


“The critics here occupy a strong posi- 
tion. Their word is law,” said Giuseppe 
Campanari, the Italian baritone, to a recent 
interviewer for the New York Times. “In 
Italy it is not so. The press may be all 
unfavorable, but if the public likes an 
artist it does not matter. Here, if the 
in spite of the fact 
that the public likes the artist, he is 
doomed. For each man or woman who 
goes to the opera reads what his favorite 
critic says about the matter in the morn- 
ing, and if the judgment is unfavorable the 
reader sighs and says, ‘I don’t know. This 
man is right. He knows.’ 

“There are some men, especially, who 
know how to shoot out the poisoned darts, 
one a week, just enough to kill the vic- 
tim slowly. This week, ‘his voice is a little 
worn’; the next week, ‘his voice now be- 
trays a tremolo’; the third, ‘he forced his 
tones,’ and so on—all perfect!-- true, doubt- 
less, and voild, there lies the sineer dead.” 





Formal Opening of Cleveland Music 
School Settlement 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 26.—The Cleveland Mu- 
sic School Settlement formally opened its 
doors on Wednesday last to its founders, 
patrons and_ subscribers, although the 
school itself has been in operation for sev- 
eral weeks and has already an enrollment 
of about a hundred pupils. It is modeled 
upon the plan of the New York Settlement 
except that in the departments having the 
largest number of pupils teachers will be 
employed upon a salaried basis for a full 
year’s service, as it is planned to keep the 
school open for the whole year. It is hoped 
by this means to obviate the long waiting 
list of pupils, so distressing a feature of 
most schools of this type. A. B. 





Lynn Hears Freeman Quartet Concert 


Lynn, Mass., Oct. 26.—Malcolm W. 
Freeman was highly successful as the bari- 
tone soloist at a concert given under the 
auspices of the Lynn Educational Associa- 
tion by the Balfé Male Quartet, of which 
Mr. Freeman is director. The other mem- 
bers are Emery F. West, Archibald Mann 
and Harry C. Annable. The assisting art- 
ists were Miss Warren, soprano; Carl 
Webster, ’cello, and Miss Newhall, piano. 





Five Boston Symphony Concerts for 
Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 28—The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck conductor, 
will give five concerts at the Lyric Theater 
on Wednesday evenings, November 6, De- 
cember 4, January 8,. February 19 and 
March 19. The soloists announced are 
Elma Gerhardt, Fritz Kreisler, Max Pauer 
and Sylvain Noack. W. J. R. 
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Maud Klotz, the Gifted Young Soprano 


Maude Klotz, the popular Brooklyn so- 
prano, will make her Western début in 
January and February, 1913, when she will 
be heard on a tour that includes appear- 
ances with the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra 
and recitals in Chicago, Milwaukee and 
other Western cities. She will be heard 
in more than thirty important perform- 
ances booked by her management before 
leaving for the West on January I5. 

Last season Miss Klotz added signally 
to her list of triumphs in the concert field, 
appearing with such artists as Pasquale 
Amato and Marcus Kellerman and with 
a number of prominent orchestras and 
choral societies. 


FIRST MOZART M USICALE 


—— 


Quartet of Popular Vocalists Heard in 
Appealing Program 


With four prominent singers as a pro- 
gram magnet, the New York Mozart So- 
ciety opened its season on last Saturday, 
and the combination of talent resulted in 
an afternoon musicale which was _ pro- 
nounced the best in the history of the or- 
ganization. The artists introduced by 
Mrs. Noble McConnell, the president, 
were William Hinshaw, the Metropolitan 
Opera baritone; Yvonne de Treville, the 
American coloratura soprano; Dan Bed- 
doe, the popular tenor, and Marianne 
Flahaut, the contralto. 

Mr. Hinshaw’s appearance on the plat- 
form was the occasion for particular in- 
terest in that Mrs. Hinshaw was intro- 
duced at this meeting as a member of the 
Mozart Society. The baritone hugely de- 


lighted this feminine audience with his 
unctuous delivery of “Feminine tutte fem- 
inine,” or “Woman, all women,” from 
an old opera by Fioravanti, in which, as 
Mr. Hinshaw explained, the buffo de- 
claimed about women, who were his dis 
traction. This number came at the close 
of a highly appreciated group, which in- 
cluded Homer’s “How’s My Boy,” and 
examples of old Irish and Scotch ballads 
in “The Ould Plaid Shawl” and “Mary of 
Argyle.” The singer also scored with the 
“Pagliacci” Prologue. 

Warm enthusiasm was aroused by Miss 
de Treville in Proch’s “Air and Varia- 
tions,” and the brilliancy of her vocal 
flights caused a demand for an encore 
which she satisfied with the Gounod “Ber- 
ceuse.” The flexibility of her voice and 
her facility in the “Bell Song” aroused 
similar applause. With Mr. Beddoe the 
soprano gave an excellent performance in 
a duet from “Romeo and Juliet.” 

A cordial welcome was given to Mr. 
Beddoe upon his return to the New York 
concert stage after an extended residence 
abroad. In “Cielo e Mar,” from “Gia- 
conda,” the tenor made an emphatically 
favorable impression, with the ringing 
quality of his tones. A trio of songs in 
English further established him in favor, 
these being “Eleanor,” by the late Cole- 
ridge Taylor; “Where My Caravan Has 
Rested,” by H. Lohe, and the old English 
lyric “Phyllis Is My Only Joy,” by Hobbs. 

In two chansons Miss Flahant drew a 
tribute of applause—the striking “Chanson 
de Route,” by Paul Puget, and “La 
Fiancée,’ by Rene. The contralto also 
offered two songs in English, Bohm’s “Still 
as the Night” and “Ah, Love but a Day,” 
in which she was well received. She made 
a splendid contribution, with the other art- 
ists, to the singing of that war-horse of 
the miscellaneous concert, the “Rigoletto” 
Quartet, which was vehemently re-de- 
manded. Charles Gilbert Spross, the so- 
ciety’s accompanist, officiated at the piano 
with resourceful skill. 


RAPPOLD WINS KANSAS CITY 





Soprano’s Vocal Opulence Charms Her 
Schubert Club Hearers 


KANSAS City, Mo., Nov. 2—The Shu- 
bert Club opened its concert season on 
Monday evening, when Mme. Marie Rap- 
pold, the noted soprano, was heard in re- 
cital. “Call Me No More,” composed by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman for Mme. Rap- 
pold, was full of dramatic climaxes and it 
especially suited her opulent voice, as did 
also the “Tosca” aria. The _ beautiful 
French song, “Chere Nuit,’ by Bachelet, 
was a favorite with the audience, which 
was charmed with her voice and gracious 
manner. Harold Osborn Smith accom- 
panied her in a finished style. 

The first attraction presented by W. A. 
Fritchy was the “The Secret of Suzanne,” 
presented by members of the Chicago Op- 
era Company on Tuesday afternoon before 
a splendid audience. It is one of the most 
interesting operas ever heard here. With 
Alice Zeppilli and Alfredo Costa in the 
roles of the Countess and the Count it was 
a fine performance, as both were thor- 
oughly satisfactory as singers and actors. 

Ernest Jores, organist at the Grand Ave- 
nue Temple, instituted a series of free re- 
citals at noon on Wednesdays. His church 
is situated in the heart of the business dis- 
trict, where many are taking full advan- 
tage of this combination of rest and music. 


Carolina White to Tour to Coast 


Cuicaco, Nov. 4.—The January tour of 
Carolina White, as booked by the Redpath 
Musical Bureau, will extend all the way to 
the Pacific Coast, with dates already ar- 
ranged for Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt 
Lake City, Portland, Seattle, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and San Diego. 

M. R. M. 
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LEON RENNAY OPENS 
MACDOWELL CLUB’S 
SEASON OF CONCERTS 

















Leon Rennay, the American Baritone, in 
a Contemplative Attitude at the 
Palazzo Visentini, Venice 


Leon Rennay, the baritone, who has won 
a distinctive place in the musical world 
through his appearance in the drawing 
rooms of society people, has returned to 
America for his concert tour, opening his 
season on Tuesday of last week before the 
MacDowell Club, New York, incidentally 
inaugurating the season of that club. Dur- 
ing his vacation Mr. Rennay spent three 
weeks in Venice, taking advantage of the 
opportunity to enjoy the baths at the Lido. 
In the above picture the baritone is shown 
on the Venetian balcony of the plazzo 
Visentini. 


The Staiger-Schlegel Recital 

A joint recital was given at Carnegie 
Lyceum last Wednesday evening by Elsa 
Staiger and Carl Schlegel, both pupils of 
Arthur Claasen. Miss Staiger ‘sang a num- 
ber of selections by Mozart, Schubert, 
Brahms, Moir, Henschel, Claasen and Dell’ 
Aqua. She has a rather pretty little voice 
and makes a charming stage picture; by no 
means, though, is she ripe for public ap- 
pearance. Mr. Schlegel, if we except his 
rather throaty tone- production, sang in an 
acceptable manner songs by Schumann, 
Schubert, Trunk, Juergens, Claasen and 
You. The feature of the evening was the 
accompanying of Charles Gilbert Spross. 


P. J. H. 


Rosa Olitzka’s Concert Engagements 

Cuicaco, Nov. 4.——Mme. Rosa Olitzka 
has just been engaged for the fourth con- 
cert of Ysaye’s tour, at Jersey City, on No- 
vember 14. Previous to that she will ap- 
pear in two joint recitals with Rudolph 
Ganz, the pianist, on November 5, at Cedar 
Falls, Ia., and, November 12, at Columbus, 
©., the latter under the auspices of the 
Women’s Musical Club. On November 10 
Mme. Olitzka will give her annual Chicago 
recital at the Studebaker Theater. 





Marine ‘Band Scores | in Utah 


SALT LAKE City, Oct. 29.—The United 
States Marine Band scored an immense 
success in a matinée and evening concert 
at the Tabernacle, October 10, under the 
management of the Bassett Music Bureau. 

Under the baton of Lieut. William H 
Santelmann, the band of seventy-five did 
some excellent work. Strict regard for 
tempo and shading was evident. The mu- 
sicianship of the organization was of the 
highest order, and the interpretations ex- 
cellent. m fs 


Beatrice Fine’s California Tour 

Beatrice Fine, soprano, who was the 
soloist at the first concert of the season 
of the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra, has been engaged by the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra as soloist for its con- 
cert, on November 22. Miss Fine’s tour 
is an extensive one, covering the extreme 
Northern and Southern points of Cali- 
fornia, and including concerts in Eureka, 
on November 7, and two appearances in 
San Diego, on November 25 and 26, before 
the Amphion Club and the State Normal 
School. She sang the solo part in the 
“Seasons,” by Haydn, with the University 
of California Oratorio Society, on Octo- 
ber 26, and met with great success. 
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FROM “MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 








The American Singer at the Metro- 
politan 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

I was very much interested in a com- 
munication in this week’s edition of your 
admirable paper, signed K. S. Morgan. 

Your ‘correspondent asks “Why are 
American artists never engaged for the 
Metropolitan Opera?” and then goes on to 
say, “In the list of prima donnas only two 
—Farrar and Homer—are Americans. 

He or she is strangely ignorant of the 
personnel of our opera house. How about 
Mmes. Rappold, Pasquali, Case, Sparkes 
and Mattfeld, all Americans? Riccardo 
Martin, Lambert, Murphy, William Hin- 
shaw, Putnam Griswold, Herbert Wither- 
spoon—to name a few of the male artists. 
Mme. Gluck has lately left the company, 
as well as Mmes. Wakefield, Wickham, 
Messrs. Hinckley and Blass. 

Among this season’s new names are 
Paul Althouse, Louis Kreidler, Mmes. 
Mulford and Robeson, all good Americans. 
I have not the list of singers handy, but 
these come to mind quickly. 

In the opera houses in Chicago and Bos- 
ton there are similar conditions. I can 


recall the names of Mary Garden, Salz- 
mann-Stevens, Cahier, Hannah, Berry and 
Lankow and I am sure that investigation 
will reveal many more. 

Not all of these have yet reached the 
topmost rung of the artistic ladder, but 
have we a right to decry this? We must 
take into consideration that a good voice 
is not sufficient to make a successful opera 
career. 

With our limited supply of opera com- 
panies, where can all our singers gain the 
necessary experience? That is the one 
particular in which this country is ‘still 
lacking; therefore should we wish success 
to the Aborn companies and also to that 
indefatigable worker, Oscar Hammerstein. 

With experience gained the American 
singer holds his own. Such artists as 
Emma Eames, Lillian Nordica and Mary 
Garden shed luster on their country. 

The European opera houses are even 
now filled with our countrymen and women 
and we hear talk of the American invasion 
in opera in Europe and what can be done 
to limit it. 

Orville Harrold, Felice Lyne and Henry 
Weldon in London, Francis Maclennan, 
Florence Easton in Germany and many 
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SERCEI 


KLIBANSKY 


BARITONE 


Available for Recitals 








Dayton Journal, Dayton, Ohio.—A_ rare 
treat was afforded the Ohio State Music 
Teachers’ Association and the hundreds of 
musical people who crowded the Steele High 
School Auditorium in the singing of Sergei 
Klibansky. It is seldom one hears a bari- 
tone voice of such lovely velvety texture 
and of such true cello quality, and Mr. Kli- 
bansky’s singing proved quite a revelation. 
He aroused much enthusiasm and was obliged 
to respond to many encores. He is a great 
artist. 
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San Francisco Call 


The surprise was the soloist, Mar- 
cus Kellerman. Kellerman’s voice is 
mellow, almost mellifluous with the 
sensuous charm of the Italian, but it 
is also deeply impressive and power- 
ful. 


Los Angeles Heraid 


There is a wonderful richness 
about Mr. Kellerman’s lower register 
especially, and he uses his upper 
tones with equally good effect, his 
voice is sonorous and his English 
enunciation is distinct and pure. 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


others are showing Europeans what Amer- 
icans can do, and in a few years, when 
these and others have gained the necessary 
experience, our own opera houses will 
show a larger roster of American singers. 

Compare this with the paucity of Amer- 
icans only twenty to thirty years ago, when 
the only names we saw were those of Ne- 
vada, Albani and a few others. 

No, I do not agree with K. S. Morgan. 
By all means, let us have more American 
singers, but let us give recognition to 
those now beginning to be heard, and I 
think we can look forward with equanimity 
to the future, which is sure to be a glorious 
one for the American singer. 

Very truly yours, 
Wiu1aM J. FALK. 
New York, Nov. 2, 1912. 





John Young’s Phonograph Records 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


In your issue of October 26 I notice you 
say, “John Young, who has been singing 
exclusively for the T. A. Edison Company 
for the past five or six years,” and again: 
“Mr. Young is still under exclusive con- 
tract with the T. A. Edison Company.” 

We are enclosing two clippings, one from 
the Victor Record Catalog, issued in May, 
which shows three records by Mr. Young; 
another is a clipping from the August, 
1912, Record Supplement of Victor Rec- 
ords, which shows an additional record by 
him. 

In justice to both Mr. Young and to the 
Victor Company we suggest that you ex- 
plain or correct this mistake in an early 
issue of MusicAL AMERICA. 

Very truly, 
Victor Department, 
Montgomery Fair, 
A. B. CHILToNn. 

Montgomery, Ala., Oct. 30, 1912. 

[Inquiry of Mr. Young reveals that he was, at 
the time referred to in the article, under exclusive 
contract with the T. A. Edison Company. The 
word “exclusively” was used incorrectly, however, 
in the case of the first sentence quoted above, as 
the records which the Victor Catalog shows were 
made some time ago, before Mr. Young’s present 


contract was signed with the T. A. Edison Com 
pany.—Ep. Musicat AMERICA.] 


HEAR AMATO-GLUCK RECITAL 








Buffalo Audience Welcomes Singers on 
First Appearance 


BurraLo, Nov. 1.—A concert of fine 
artistic value was that given October 20 
by Alma Gluck and Pasquale Amato, the 
first of the series arranged by Mrs. Mai 
Dami Smith. This was the first appearance 
here of Miss Gluck and Mr. Amato, and 
the success of each artist was pronounced. 
Miss Gluck’s beautiful and well-schooled 
voice showed to especial advantage in the 
air, “Depuis le jour,’ from “Louise,” the 
“Chant Indoue” of Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
the lovely “Ave Maria” from “Otello.” 

Mr. Amato, in an air from Massenet’s 
“Roi de Lahore,” the “Largo al Factotum” 
from “The Barber of Seville” and the 
“Prologue’ from “Pagliacci,” disclosed in- 
terpretative gifts of a high order, while 
his noble voice was equal to every de- 
mand made upon the singer. The singing 
of the two artists in the duets from “Don 
Giovanni” and “Pagliacci” was especially 
appreciated. Arthur Rosenstein, at the 
piano, gave the singers admirable support. 
Applause was generous and many encores 
were demanded. y. i. t 





MME. OSBORN-HANNAH’S TOUR 





Recitals and Opera Engagements Now 
Take Up Her Available Time 


Mme. Osborn-Hannah has just been en- 
gaged for the first concert of the New 
York Mendelssohn Club, December 3, and 
the Thanksgiving Concert of the Deutscher 
Club, Milwaukee, Wis., November 28. 
These engagements added to those al- 
ready booked, with one or two operatic 
appearances between November 18 and 26, 





and two or three recitals in the South, 
will completely fill her available time be- 
fore she goes to the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, January 1. Aside from her operatic 
performances on the Coast with the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, two orchestral ap- 
pearances and a song recital have been 
arranged for her, with most probably a 
third orchestral appearance, on the way 
back. 

This is the first season that Mme. Han- 
nah has devoted a part of her time to re- 
cital work since her return from Europe 
and the demand for her artistic services is 
an indication that her former successes in 
this field have not been forgotten. Dur- 
ing the season of 1904 before she went 
abroad to study for opera she sang over 
over eighty concerts between November 
and June, and the only thing that stands 
in the way of this record being duplicated 
is lack. of available time. 





Mme. Soder-Hueck’s Son Severely In- 
jured 


Frederick Soder-Hueck, the fourteen- 
year-old son of Mme. Ada Soder-Hueck, 
the singer and teacher, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Building, No. 1425 Broadway, 
suffered severe injuries on November 3, 
when his bicycle ran against an auto truck 
at Broadway and Thirtieth street. The 
boy’s left leg was fractured and he sus- 
tained several severe scalp wounds. 


Berlin Reception to Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 

Bertin, Nov. 2.—Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
the American composer, who is tu spend 
the Winter in Munich, arrived here last 
Saturday and a large reception was given 
in her honor at the American Woman's 
Club. Mrs. Beach played a number of 
her own piano compositions and some of 
her best known.songs were sung by Flor- 
ence Easton (Mrs. Francis Maclennan), 
the American prima donna of the Berlin 
Royal Opera 
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SINGER’S ART LIKE THE PAINTER’S 





Charles W. Clark, American Baritone in Paris, Points the Analogy 
—The Question of Enunciation—American Composer Starts a 
New Paris Custom—‘‘Parsifal” Translated for French Productions 





Inquiries relating to music matters, 
whereabouts of friends and music per- 
sonalities, introductions to teachers 
and musicians, and general information 
may be addressed to our Paris Bureau, 
to which also mail may be sent. All 
such services are free of charge. 











Bureau of Musical America, 
5 Villa Niel, Paris, 
October 27, 1912. 


AULTLESS enunciation is a charac- 
teristic of the art of Charles W. 
Clark which has been largely responsible 
for his success. So clear is every word in 
the singing of this celebrated American 
baritone that a hearer with only a slight 
knowledge of German or French can un- 
derstand perfectly the foreign songs, while 
his singing of English is a revelation in 
ease of vocalization. 


His ideas on this important particular of 
artistic work were explained by Mr. Clark 
recently in a brief interview. 

“Tf you stand close to a great painting,” 
said he, “you will see nothing but a daub 
without outline or definite form. But if 
you walk away and turn to look at the 
work from a distance the picture will ap- 
pear as if by magic—clear and rich in de- 
tail and color. So, on the contrary, a 
painting by a novice, clear and full of de- 
tail at short range, will appear weak and 
blurred at a distance. Such is the art of 
the painter. 

“Perhaps there is no better example than 
this of the art of the singer. A beginner 
will sing the words as they are written, 
giving syllables the same value that he 
would in speaking. The result is that an 
incoherent jumble reaches the audience 
and unless the song is familiar to all the 
singer’s message is lost. 

“But the artist, who studies each syllable 
and realizes the way in which vow el sounds 
will carry, practises with the audience in 
mind irrespective of how the words sound 
to him or to his accompanist. So the au- 
dience receives the verse as well as the 
music. 

“Tt is certain that as the musical public 
is steadily becoming more discriminating 
the time will soon come when no artist can 
be assured of continued success unless he 
learns to sing the words as well as the 
notes of his program.” 
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/ ican teacher, 


It remained for an American composer 
to modify a Parisian custom of long stand- 
ing. Concert prices in Paris have been a 
subject of discussion for many years in 
artistic circles. Many singers would ap- 
pear only before “twenty and ten franc 
houses,” but soon found that they were 
obliged to “paper” the house or face an 
empty auditorium. This state of affairs 
has so demoralized the concert world in 
Paris that people will not go to many con- 
certs of fair interest unless they receive 
free tickets. Sebastian B. Schlesinger, the 
American composer, has faced the situation 
resolutely and the forthcoming concert of 
his works, which is to be given shortly at 


the Salle des Agriculteurs, under the aus- 
pices of R. and M. Lion, will mark the 
advent of popular-priced concerts, the price 
of seats being approximately one dollar, 
sixty cents and forty cents. 

In the Paris studios of Mme. Fitz-Ran- 
dotph, formerly Katharine Timberman of 
Scranton, Pa., Mrs. May Riley Moore gave 
a talk on ancient furniture. The lecture, 
illustrated with slides, proved most in- 
teresting, the illustrations being drawn 
from the leading museums and noted pri- 
vate collections. Mr. _ Fitz-Randolph 
played with much. feeling at the piano a 
selection from Beethoven. Among those 
present were several prominent in Paris 
music activities and many pupils of Mme. 
Fitz-Randolph. 


To Give “‘Parsifal”’ in French 


Raoul Gunsbourg, composer of “Ivan the 
Terrible,” will produce “Parsifal” this Win- 
ter at the Monte Carlo Opera House, of 
which he is director, before it is given in 
Paris. Wagner’s libretto has been trans- 


lated into French verse by Gunsbourg and 
it will be this version;which will see the 
footlights in Monte Carlo and Paris. 

Camille Lemonnier, the famous Belgian 
writer, has drawn from his wonderful 
novel, “Le Male” (“The Male”) a libretto 
on which a voung French composer, Fran- 
cis Casadessus, is now at work. The op- 
era, which is said to abound in powerful 
popular scenes, will be given at the Thé- 
atre de la Monnaie of Brussels. 

A statue of Beethoven, by José de Char- 
moy, which has been searching for a pub- 
lic pedestal for the last eight years, has 
finally found a restine place in the heart 
of the Bois de Vincennes, on the eastern 
border of Paris. The monument presents 
a large figure of the composer reposing on 
a stone slab supnorted by winged genii. 

It is reported that Saint-Saéns is busy 
putting the finishing touches to an oratorio 
of great magnitude, entitled “Moses,” the 
first production of which will take place in 
London next Spring. 


DANIEL Lynps BLouNT. 








NOTED MACDOWELL PUPIL AND HER PUPIL 











Mme. Edith Noyes-Greene and Her Talented Pupil, Alice Eldridge, Pianist 


OSTON, Nov. 4.—Alice Eldridge, the 

talented young pianist, and her Amer- 
Mme. Edith Noyes-Greene, 
were photographed recently in Mme. 
Noyes-Greene’s studios, in her new home 
on Lake Waukesha, while they were look- 
ing over some new scores to be added to 
Miss Eldridge’s répertoire for the coming 
season. 

Mme. Noyes-Greene is a native of Bos- 
ton and as a child was a — prodigy. 
She was later a pupil of Edward Mac- 
Dowell and Emil Paur. She has composed 
many excellent songs which have found 
their way to the programs of distinguished 


artists. sier works for the pianoforte and 
piano and violin are also meeting with 
favor. 

Mme. Noyes-Greene’s husband, Roy 


Greene, is a pianist and piano teacher and 
orchestral conductor. He and his talented 
wife have given many joint recitals in 
which short, descriptive talks upon the mu- 
sic to be played have been given, and these 
have found much favor among the clubs 
and societies. 

Miss Eldridge will give a recital before 
the Rossini Club of Portland, Me., Novem- 
ber 14; the MacDowell Club, New York, 
November 19, and in Boston November 26. 
She will be soloist with the Symphony Or- 
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The first American man 
to sing in operain France 


Write for Treatise. 5 Rue Gounod 





chestra in Springfield, Mass., December 16 
and will appear at the Sunday afternoon 
concerts at the Boston Opera House dur- 
ing the season. 

In the Spring she will give recitals be- 
fore the MacDowell Club in Jordan Hall 
and a concert with Vera Barstow, the vio- 
linist, at the Harvard Musical Association. 
She will have, in addition to this, a num- 
ber of important engagements with clubs 
in New England. fies 


Too Polite for Massenet 


M. Ernest Lavisée has turned aside from 
his historical labors to relate a bon mot 
by his friend Massenet. It was at a time 
when the musician was changing apart- 
ments, says the Westminster Gazette, and 


the historian inquired the motive of the 
change. “I was too well known there,” 
Massenet replied. “Everybody was too 
oppressively polite. Only the other day I 
happened to buy a penny stamp in a to- 
bacconist’s shop. ‘Pray do not trouble to 
carry it, said the tobacconist. ‘It will 
give us the greatest pleasure to send it 
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round to you, 


Another American Girl Winning Success 
in Opera of Italy 


Romer, Nov. 2.—Laya Machat, an Ameri- 
can girl who made herself famous a year 
ago in her own country by paddling a 
canoe all the way from New York to Bal- 
timore, is acquiring fame now in Italy in 
the operatic world. She is to sing the réle 
of Sposina in Marsick’s opera, “Vendetta 
Corsa,” at the Adriano here next week, 
having been chosen from a long list of ap- 
plicants. The opera is to be eiven later at 
the Costanzi. Miss Machat made her first 
appearance six months ago in the prov- 
inces, singing a small part in “Andrea 
Chenier,” and later was heard as Olga in 
“Fedora,’ and ultimately as Micaela in 
“Carmen” at the Adriano in Rome. The 
critics praise her acting and extol the ex 
ceptional quality of her voice. 


Ganz-Martin Recital Before Sacramento 
Club 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Oct. 
tnembers of the 
guests, Riccardo 
tenor, and 


30.—Before the 
Saturday Club and their 

Martin, the American 
nol Rudolph Ganz, the popular 
pianist, appeared in a most interesting 
joint recital with Lima O’Brien, accom- 
panist. The program comprised the fol- 
lowing numbers: 

Schumann, “Etudes Symphoniques,’’ Mr. Ganz; 
Sinigaglia, “Serenaia,’’ Dvorak, “Als die alte 
Mutter,” Leoncavallo, ‘“Mattinata,”” Mr. Martin; 
Chopin, Prelude, C sharp minor, Berceuse, op. 57, 
Polonaise, op. 53, Mr. Ganz; Puccini, “Che gelida 
manina,” from “La Bohéme,” Mr. Martin; Chad- 
wick, ““Before the Dawn,” Ganz, “What is Love?” 
Henschel, ‘Morning Hymn,” Mr. Martin; Ganz, 
Intermezzo, from op. 23, ‘‘Bauerntanz,” op. 24, 
Liszt, “‘Petrarca Sonnetto,” A major, “Rakoczy”’ 
March, Mr. Ganz; Puccini, ‘‘E lucevan le stelle,’ 
from ‘*Tosca,”’ Mr. Martin. 


The new opera house to be built in Ham- 
burg will bear the relationship of an 
Opéra Comique to the Municipal Opera. 
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The hand m a musician before and after training 


FOR PIANISTS 
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This scientific system improves 
technic, overcomes conditions 
due to overstrain, gives expan- 
sion, elasticity, flexibility and 
develops the tactile sense. 
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RAFAEL JOSEFFY, 
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Such voices are rare enough, but rarer still is it to find one combined with the posses- 
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‘CHORAL, ORCHESTRAL AND RECITAL 


EVENTS IN THE WEEK IN CHICAGO 


Apollo Club Makes an Elaborate Production of “ Elijah ”’- 


—Elman 


Attracts Great Crowd of Admirers—Thomas Orchestra Offers 
Novelties by Conductor Stock and Glazounow 


Bureau of Musica! America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, November 4, 1912. 


] N spite of the counfer attraction at the 

Studebaker where the audience over- 
flowed until more than 100 people were 
crowded on the stage to witness the first 
re-appearance of Mischa Elman for the 
season, there were several hundred turned 
away from the big Auditorium, where the 
special concert of the Apollo Club was 
presenting an elaborate production of “The 
Elijah.” The 300 Apollo singers, the pro- 
fessional choir of sixteen and the eight 
soloists, together with the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra and Arthur Dunham at 
the keydesk of the big organ, certainly af- 
forded everything in the way of stage 
machinery which Conductor Harrison M. 
Wild could desire. 

In a production such as this, the work 
of the chorus comes in for first consid- 
eration from the true music-lover. It may 
be said that the Apollo singers at times ap- 
proached a real pianissimo. Even though 
there was lacking the quintessence of 
legato, which “He Watching Over Israel” 
demands, it was more nearly achieved in 

“That Still Small Voice” which ends “Be- 
hold, God, the Lord, Passed By.” The in- 
terpretating ‘of this latter chorus seemed 
to contain genuine inspiration. 

Arthur Middleton gave an_ excellent 
characterization of the Elijah role, replac- 
ing Clarence Whitehill on twenty-four 
hours’ notice, the latter delayed by the 
withdrawal of the boat apne which his 
passage was engaged from London. It 
was evident for the first time that Elijah 
and the Toreador have much in common, 
for Mr. Middleton finds himself more 
happily placed in either of these roles than 
in any others so far witnessed. 

Satisfying again was, of course, the 
“Oh, Rest in the Lord” and doubly so in 
the hands of Mme. Nevada Van Der Veer. 
In her musical soul are a breadth and depth 
which enable her to bridge the gap between 
singer and audience in a_ tremendously 
forceful manner and yet she never projects 
the personal equation to the detriment of 
the composer’s thought. Reed Miller, the 
tenor, was equally satisfactory, especially 
in the “If With All Your Hearts,” sung 
with commendable repression. To Luella 
Chilson Ohrman was entrusted the parts 
for solo soprano. After accustoming one’s 
self to her chronic sharpness in intonation 
and the coldness of her conceptions, there 
remain many qualities of promise which 
with persistence should bring her increas- 
ing success. Master Stewart McCombs ac- 
quitted himself creditably as the youth, 
which can hardly be said of the Ladies’ 
Trio which sang “Lift Thine Eyes” behind 
the scenes. On the principle that all is 
well that ends well, they should indeed be 
complimented, but the first half of this 
wonderful number came dangerously near 
the verge of the tragic. The first soprano 
easily saved the day. 

Over at the Studebaker young Mischa 
Elman was receiving the plaudits of an 
immense throng, with most of his women 
admirers in the main auditorium, the men 
on the stage, and the standees dodging the 
fire department inspectors. The niceties of 
violin playing have perhaps never seen a 
more perfect exposition than they re- 
ceived at Elman’s hands.’ 

Friday of last week was one of the two 
festive occasions during the season when 
the Thomas Orchestra, to the last man, is 
adorned with boutonniéres, with a mam- 
moth cluster of American Beauties at the 
conductor’s feet—the whole a gift from one 
of the orchestra’s social directors in com- 


memoration of one of the great days in 
the history of the orchestra. The program 
also brought the first performance of a 
symphonic “Summertime” sketch of Con- 
ductor Stock’s own handicraft, and of 
Glazounow’s Finnish Caprice, which latter 
received what was probably its’ first per- 
formance in this country. The Glazounow 
work brought a marked division of opin- 
ion, but subsequent hearings will undoubt- 
edly show it to be of mure than average 
worth. 

The introduction devotes ttself chiefly to 
the creating of an atmosphere, very much 
as one might improvise for a moment to 
gain the attention of the audience. The 
opening theme then strikes out boldly, fol- 
lowed by developments through wood- 
winds and brasses. The tragic element 
portrayed in the brasses utilizes a device 
which is strongly suggestive of Schonberg, 
and one confesses against his will that 
form and rhythm without regard to the 
resolution of dissonances are strangely elo- 
quent. 

The later triumph of a more hopeful 
aspect brings into play a common device, 
that of the “chorale’—in this instance 
“Ein Feste Burg.” The performance of 
the work was most sympathetic, both on 
the part of orchestra and conductor. 
Brahms’s C Minor Symphony, with its 
probably intentional reference to the Bee- 
thoven “Hymn of Joy” was given an un- 
even reading. The last movement, how- 
ever, was tremendously well done. The 
Liszt “Mephisto” Waltz brought to a close 
an excellent program, given to crowded 
houses at both performances. 

The Orchestral Association of the Uni- 

versity of Chicago has arranged the usual 
series of six concerts by the Thomas Or- 
chestra for November 5, December 10, 
January 7, February 4, February 25 and 
April 8. In addition to the orchestra con- 
certs there will be three artists’ recitals, 
one each, by Rudolph Ganz, on November 
26; Ysaye, on January 21, and Alice Niel- 
sen, on March 11. On the Tuesday after- 
noon preceding each orchestral concert 
Robert W. Stevens will give a lecture re- 
cital in Mandel Hall devoted to the num- 
bers which are programmed for the fol- 
lowing week. 
_ Hallowe’en was fittingly observed at the 
Chicago Automobile Club with a program 
arranged by Carl D. Kinsey, consisting of 
songs and ensemble by a vocal quartet, 
which included Mary Ann Kaufman, so- 
prano; Nevada Van Der Veer, contralto ; 
Reed Miller, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, 
basso. Miss Kaufman is a newcomer to 
Chicago and bids fair to achieve marked 
and deserved success. 

A new sonata for violin and piano by 
Rossiter G. Cole appeared on the program 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Butler and 
Robert Ambrosius on Saturday evening of 
last week in Kimball Hall in the regular 
series of the American Conservatory. The 
Arenski Trio was also included in this 
chamber music program. 

A number of South Side musicians at- 
tended a Sunday afternoon at-home at 
the apartment of Marie Pierik on East End 
avenue. Miss Pierik and Sadie Walker 
played the Grieg Piano and Violin Sonata 
in G Major and each contributed solo num- 
bers. They left the following day for a 
short tour through Southern Illinois. 

The second of the regular Friday evening 
series of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, on November 8, will present the 
new ’cellist, Cornelius Van Vliet, in the 
d’Albert Concerto in C Major. Much ad- 
vance interest has been manifested on the 
part of the local public in this first ap- 
pearance of a much heralded artist, who 
for three years was solo ’cellist in the 
Vienna Royal Opera House under Felix 
von Weingartner. NICHOLAS DEVORE. 
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The Verdict of the Press 


BANGOR DAILY COMMERCIAL 

Harold Meek, the young Canadian 
baritone, followed Giordano on the 
program, and he, too, proved himself 
the possessor of a magnificent voice 
over which he showed complete mas- 
tery. Mr. Meek has a true baritone of 
the Amato type and his rendition of 
the Credo from Otello was remarkably 
well done. The applause was genuinely 
earned and Mr. Meek responded with 
the Prologue from I Pagliacci which 
seemed to please the audience even 
more than the first number. 





PORTLAND DAILY PRESS 

The third artist to make his first 
appearance at this concert was Har- 
old Meek whose rich baritone found 
immediate favor. It is of fine quality 
and possesses a power and depth that 
make his work deeply impressive. The 
Credo from ‘‘Otello’’ was magnificent- 
ly done and formed a beautiful intro- 
duction to the scene from the same 
opera which Mr. Meek and Mr. 
Ormsby, with the chorus and orches- 
tra, rendered with such poetic feeling 
and dramatic insight. 


BANGOR DAILY COMMERCIAL 

Mr. Meek, too, came in for a warm 
reception at Saturday afternoon’s con- 
cert. The strength and richness of his 
voice was brought out pleasingly in the 
group of three songs—The Eagle, We 
Two Together, and The Pipes of Gor- 
don’s Men. He was twice recalled, giv- 
ing Homer’s The Requiem, as an en- 
core. Mr. Meek scored a pronounced 
hit by his singing here and a brilliant 
future is freely predicted for the young 
baritone. 


PORTLAND DAILY PRESS 

In the second half Harold Meek, the 
young Canadian baritone, sang ‘Qui 
Done Commande” in great style, 
bringing a most genuine demonstra- 
tion of pleasure that would not be 
satisfied without a second number, 
and this he granted right royally. 


Mr. Meek had a largé share, also, in 
the success of the afternoon and sang 
his numbers with the technical skill 
and admirable style that have distin- 
guished his work from the first. 


DAILY EASTERN ARGUS 

Mr. Harold Meek’s introduction to 
the audience came in the ‘“‘Credo”’ from 
Otello, an aria which he sang with 
considerable dramatic power and in a 
broad style that displayed his sound 
and serviceable baritone to advantage. 
Still more effective was his delivery 
for encore, of the Pagliacci Prologue, 
with which number he made a very 
favorable impression. 


PORTLAND EXPRESS AND ADVER- 
TISER 

Mr. Meek is very young and makes 
admirable use of his rich baritone voice 
singing ia dramatic style. He also 
chose his encore from the opera I Pag- 
liacci, giving the Prélogue with fine 
effect. Mr. Meek also appeared in the 
Verdi Trio with Lindsay and Giordano. 
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PERSINGER TRIUMPHS AT DEBUT 


Young American Violinist Wins Instantaneous Approval as Soloist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, November 4, 1912. 


HE début in his own country of Louis 
T Persinger, the American violinist, 
who. recently returned from Europe, where 
he has become firmly established as an ar- 
tist of brilliant attainments, was the inter- 
esting musical event of the past week. Mr. 
Persinger was received with enthusiastic 
demonstrations of admiration, and the sin- 
cerity of applause which was the expres- 
sion of critical and well-considered judg- 
ment, as soloist with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra at its concerts in the Academy of 
Music last Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening. 

Indeed, it is not too much to say that no 
artist who has come to Philadelphia for 
the first time in recent seasons has scored 
a more emphatic Persinger at 
once won his audience on Friday afternoon 
by the attractive naturalness of his youth- 
ful personality and the straightforward 
sincerity of his demeanor, even before he 
placed the bow across the strings of his 
“New Cremona,” made by Seifriz in Ber- 
lin, and drew forth a tone so beautiful 
that the audience at once sat up and took 
notice that here was a real artist of the 
violin who undoubtedly was worth listen- 
ing to. And Persinger proved to be an 
artist worth hearing again and again, and 
his triumph was complete at both of his 
Philadelphia appearances last week. 

The charm of Persinger’s playing lies 
chiefly in its poetic quality, its soulfulness 
and the potency of its sympathetic appeal. 
The possession of “technic” in the case of 
a well-equipped artist goes without saying, 
as: one of the first essentials, and 
therefore it need only be stated that Per- 
singer has the necessary requirements in 
this respect to an unusual and brilliant de- 
gree. In his playing of the Bruch G 
Minor Concerto, on Friday afternoon, not- 
withstanding a trace of nervousness which 
was for the first few minutes somewhat 
apparent, and which was evidenced by a 
slight uncertainty in his bowing, he at once 
conveyed the impression of the ability that 
distinguishes the virtuoso. It was not so 
much in the exhibition of what is generally 
known as “temperament” that he moved his 
audience—he did not startle and thrill by 
means of the spectacular—but, without ec- 
centricity or effusiveness in either style or 
manner, by means of those qualities which 
above all make the violin a sympathetic 
and inspiring instrument, he won for him- 
self the reception and the sincerity of ad- 
miration that indicate future stability of 
success. 

The opening allegro moderato movement 
was played in a manner which inspired the 
confidence and assured the admiration of 
the audience and proved a fitting introduc 
tion to the adagio, a beautiful movement 
so exquisitely played that ere it was fin- 
ished Persinger had won the heart of 
every listener. In the allegro energico 
finale the violinist gave a further demon- 
stration of his artistic ability and equip- 
ment. If in this movement a little more 
of virility, a somewhat more direct con- 
trast to the alluring sweetness of the sec- 
ond movement, might be considered desir 
able, there was no noticeable lack of tech 
nical facility, and there remained the im- 
pression that the big, and even the biggest. 
things are possible with this young Ameri 
can violinist, who cannot be said as yet 
fully to have “found himself” in his native 
land. At any rate, his playing of the 
adagio movement of the Bruch concerto 
alone was sufficient to insure Persinger’s 
glowing and abiding success here. 

In a most sympathetic and illuminative 
reading of the Schumann D Minor Sym- 
phony, No. 4, which had a notably admir- 
able interpretation: the playing of two new 
compositions, Walford Davies’s very inter- 
esting and melodiously attractive suite, 
“Parthenia,” and the grandiose “Pomp and 
Circumstance” of Edward Elgar. Mr 
Stokowski furnished the purely orchestral 
part of a program which scarcely could be 
excelled in interest or excellence. 

In the program book of last week are 


success. 


printed the complete programs for the or- 
chestra’s entire season of twenty-five 
weeks, Mr. Stokowski having completed 
this remarkable arrangement of all the 
numbers to be played during the Fall and 
Winter even before he left Europe for this 
city some time previous to the date of the 
opening concert. 


WINNERS OF PRIZE CONTEST 


Franz C. Bornschein and Arthur Nevin 
Win Choral Competition 


S,ALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 2.—The prize for 
the best setting for chorus of mixed voices 
of Victor Hugo’s poem “The Djinns” and 
Bryant’s “The Fringed Gentian,” offered 





Arthur Nevin Franz C. Bornschein 


by the Mendelssohn Club of Cleveland, 
O., has been awarded to Franz C. Born- 
schein of this city and Arthur Nevin of 
New York. Both compositions will be per- 
formed. The judges, who were Wilson G. 
Smith, James H. Rogers and Johann H. 
Beck, found the manuscripts of such equal 
merit that rather than slight either of the 
two gifted Americans they decided to di- 
vide the prize, thus honoring both of them. 
This is the third prize captured by Mr. 
S,ornschein, who is well known as a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff of the Peabody 
Conservatory, the other two being the first 
prize for the best string-quartet, won in 
1900 at the Peabody, and the other the W. 
W. Kimball prize, offered by the Chicago 
Musical Club, for the best setting of Allan 
Cunningham’s poem “A Wet Sheet and a 
Flowing Sea,” won in 1907. 


Artistic “Carmen” by Chicago Company 
at Baltimore Opening 
BALTIMORE, Nov. 4.—The Chicago Opera 
Company opened its season at the Lyric 
with a fine production of “Carmen,” with 
Maria Gay in the title role. Her Carmen 
was most realistic and her singine was ex- 
cellent. The other principal roles were 
well sung by Charles Dalmores as Don 
Jose; Armand Crabbé, the Escamul/lo; Gus- 
tav Huberdeau, Zuniga; Desiré Defrere, 
Vorales; lenny Dufau, Micaela: Edna 
Darch, Frasquita; and Margaret Keyes, 
Vercedes. The production was an artistic 
success, but the attendance was somewhat 
disappointing. W. J. R. 


Pagdin with Handel and Haydn Society 
in Christmas “Messiah” 
William H. Pagdin, the English tenor, 
has been booked by Walter R. Anderson 
to sing with the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety of Boston in the Christmas perform- 
ance of the “Messiah” December 22. Mr. 
Pagdin is also booked to sing in “The 
sohemian Girl” at Passaic, N. J., under 
the direction of C. M. Wiske, and miscel- 
laneous concerts at Gloversville, N. J., 
Westfield, N. J., Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
{ridgeport, Conn., Pittsburgh, Pa., and 

Jamestown, N. Y. 


Zimbalist in National Capital 

WaSHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 4.—Under the 
local management of T. Arthur Smith, 
Efrem Zimbalist made his appearance at 
the Columbia Theater, on October 30. His 
brilliant program was thoroughly enjoyed, 
especially the Brahms D Minor Sonata, 
Sarabande, and his own two compositions, 
“Orientale” and “Russian.” Zimbalist was 
artistically accompanied by Eveene 


Lutsky. W. H. 
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CORDIAL RECEPTION 
FOR BLANCHE ARRAL 


French Coloratura Soprano Gives 
Brilliant Recitai in New 
fEolian Hall 


After an absence of three years Blanche 
Arral, the French coloratura soprano, re- 
turned to New York and gave a recital in 
AZolian Hall last Monday afternoon. She 
presented a program in which colorature 
numbers predominated, though there were 
also Several songs of a more strictly dra- 
matic character. 
gram in detail: 


Following was the pro- 


af Jerusalem, Verdi; ‘Vieille Chanson,” Bizet; 
‘ ar . 0 ms ° . » 8 s E 
Di eee the agente Lark, Bishop; | Ich Liebe 
Dich,” Grieg; “I ymphes et Sylvains,’’ Bemberg; 
Herodiade, Massenet ; “Ballata Guarany,” Go- 
mez; “Chanson d’Amour,” Hollman; ‘‘Aime-moi,” 
> 2roe ee . core ’ . ; . 
Bemberg; 5 Madrigal, ’ Chaminade; “Chanson de 
Barberine, Costa; “Come Back to Me,” Gregort; 
Le limbre d’Argent,” Saint-Saens; “Mignon Pol- 
onaise,’’ Thomas, 


Mme. Arral could scarcely have wished 
for a warmer reception than the large au- 
dience granted her after every number. 
She sang with much brilliancy—more, in 
fact, than she exhibited when last heard 
here. Her voice seems to have gained in 
purity and flexibility and her execution of 
the florid passages of Gomez’s “Guarany” 
ballata, Bishop’s “Hear the Gentle Lark” 
and the “Mignon” Polonaise showed re- 
markable agility and finish. She phrases 
with artistic taste, and her intonation was, 
in the main, accurate. 

Several of Mme. Arral’s songs were 
done with flute and 'cello obbligato. While 
she is primarily a coloratura artist her per- 
formance in numbers calling for a smooth 
cantabile was also highly commendable. In 
such sones she disclosed evenness of tone 
and a degree of poetic understanding. 
rhere were many encores during the after- 
noon and the soprano received flowers in 
abundance. 

_The obbligati were excellently played by 
IX. Bronstein, ’cellist, and Leonardo Stag- 
liano, fiutist. Maurice Lafarge, the young 
rench pianist, played the accompaniments 
with musicianly skill and much discretion. 

Comments of other New York critics: 

She steadily improved until the close of the pro- 
gram, when her audience displayed such enthus- 
ism that she sang two encores.—The New York 


Herald. 

Mme. Arral is an experienced coloratura singer. 
Her high soprano is by nature excellent and 
achieves easily the technical demands she imposes 
upon it.—The New York Press. 

Mme. Arral’s voice appeared to be a good one 
and one that she used with ease and confidence, a 
confidence that stood her in good stead in the Op- 
eratic character of the afternoon.—The New York 
Tribune. 


PHILADELPHIA OPERA 
OPENS WITH “AIDA” 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 10 South Eighteenth St., 
Philadelphia, November 4, 1912. 


ITH “Aida” once more as the initial 
earlier 
than for a number of years, the local sea- 


offering, and considerably 


son of grand opened at the 


Metropolitan Opera House last Thursday 


opera was 


evening before the customary “large and 
brilliant” audience. The occasion, in addi- 
tion to its importance as a social event, 
and its musical distinction as the readvent 
of the 


pany, had the special interest always cre- 


Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Com- 


ated by the appearance of new singers, as 
well as the reappearance of 
favorites. The were 
Cecilia Gagliardi, the Italian dramatic so- 


several old 


newcomers Mme. 


prano, who had the honor of singing the 
title role of “Aida” when Verdi’s opera 
was presented at the foot of the Egyptian 
pyramids, and Icilio Calleja, a young Gre- 
cian tenor, voth of whom were heard on 
l‘riday evening for the first time in Amer- 
ica. In addition to these much-heralded 
new singers, the cast included such favor- 
ites of former seasons as Eleanora de 
Cisneros as Amneris, Mario Sammareo as 
Amonasro, Henri Scott as Ramfis, Gus 
tave Huberdeau as the King, Emilio Ven- 
turini as the Messenger and Mabel Riegel- 
man as the Priestess, while Cleofonte Cam- 
panini was welcomed back with marked 
cordiality as the general musical director 
of the organization. 

A complete review of this and the suc- 
ceeding performances will be found in 
MusicaL AMERICA next week, 
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John Thompson, a young American 
pianist, will make his first New York ap- 
pearance in a recital in A®olian Hall on 
the afternoon of November 20. 

. 6-6 

Germaine Schnitzer, the distingtiished 
Austrian pianist, will be the soloist at the 
February 21 concert of the People’s Con- 
cert Association of Indianapolis, Ind. 

x x * 

Alice Zeppilli made a successful appear- 
ance at Pueblo, Col., on October 24 in 
“The Secret of Suzanne” with members 
of the Chicago Opera Company. 

* * * 

Paulo Gruppe, the ’cellist, is to play at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIL, 
March 6; Wausau, Wis., March 10; Grand 
Rapids, Mich., March 11, and Appleton, 
Wis., March 12. 

x «* * 

De Cortez Woffungen has opened re- 
hearsals of his Washington, D. C., Grand 
Opera Chorus with a good membership. 
“Der Freischiitz,” by Weber, will be pre- 
sented early in the Winter. 


*K 7K * 

A Washington, D. C., recital of interest 
was given last week by Eugenie DeGuerin, 
violinist; Elizabeth Linton, pianist, and 
Mabel Latimer, vocal soloist, all of the 
faculty of the DeGuerin School of Music. 

* * * 

Edgar Dwight Mason, a Pittsburgh bari- 
tone, who suffered a breakdown in health 
several months ago, has returned to Pitts- 
burgh and expects to recover his health 
fully in another month. 

* * * 

Donald W. Parmelee, who for several 
years past has studied in the Oberlin, O., 
Conservatory of Music, has been appointed 
seventh double-bass player in the Gewand- 
haus Orchestra in Leipsic. 

* * * 

Mrs. Virginia Spencer Hutchinson, con- 
tralto soloist at the White Temple, Port- 
land, Ore., recently sang before the Van- 
couver, Wash., Musical Club. Mrs. Lena 
Chambers is director of the chorus, com- 
posed of members of the club. 

* * * 

John McCormack, the Irish tenor, will 
arrive in this country late this week on the 
Caronia and will make an extensive con- 
cert tour of America. McCormack sings 
with the New York Philharmonic at Car- 
negie Hall Sunday afternoon, November 
17. 

x * * 

Mischa Elman will give his secon: vio- 
lin recital in Carnegie Hall, New York on 
Saturday afternoon, November 30. Elman 
started on his first Western trip on 
Wednesday, Grinnell, Ia., being the first 
city outside of New York to hear him on 
his» present tour. 

kk x 

Prof. Isidor Troostwyk, of the Yale Uni- 
versity faculty, gave a lecture recital be- 
fore the Clef Club, Northampton, Mass., 
on November 6. His subject was the Ger- 
man and French composers, and he was 
assisted at the piano by Harlow Davis, of 
the Yale School of Music. . 

* *k * 

The Lotus Male Quartet, of Boston, 
gave a concert at Amherst, Mass., on Oc- 
tober 30, assisted by Dorothy B. Carpenter, 
reader. The members of the quartet are 
Robert Marin, first tenor; William Hicks, 
second tenor; Nelson Raymond, baritone, 
and Frank Cannell, bass. 

* *« * 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nichols, tenor 
and pianist, gave a joint recital in Arling- 
ton, N. J., on Thursday evening. Oct. 31, 
for the Ladies’ Musical Club. They will 
make their first tour as far West as Chi- 
cago during December instead of in No- 
vember, as previously announced. 

x * * 

Ludwig Marum, the violinist, and How- 
ard Brockway, the composer-pianist, an- 
nounce a series of ensemble-recitals to be 
given at Mr. Marum’s studio, No. 317 
West EFighty-third street, New York. The 
first one will take place the latter part 
of this month. Novelties and a short talk 
on the works performed will be a feature. 

* * ¥* 


The Tuesday Musical Club of Wausau, 


i 


f 





sel and Jones for their concert course to 
be given by the following artists: October 
concert—American String Quartet; No- 
vember concert—Edna Blanche Showalter, 
coloratura soprano; December concert— 
Horatio Connell, baritone; February con- 
cert—Germaine Schnitzer, pianist; March 
concert—Paulo Gruppe, ’cellist. 
* * * 

Mrs. Clara Koehler-Heberlein gave a 
complimentary recital of the music of 
Humperdinck’s “K6nigskinder” at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Maurice MacFarlane, De- 
troit, Mich. on November 1. Student 
members, the executive board of the Tues- 
day Musical Students’ League and teach- 
ers having pupils who are members of the 
league were present. 

* * * 

Mrs. Lena Carroll Nicholson, recently 
presented four of her professional pupils 
in recital at Oakland, Cal. Jessie Mary 
Murray, soprano; Eva Henrietta Grun- 
inger, contralto; Hugh J. Williams, tenor, 
and Lowell Moore Redfield, baritone, were 
the soloists, giving Liza Lehmann’s “In a 
Persian Garden,” as well as a short pro- 
gram of songs. Mrs. Mabel Hill Red- 
field was the accompanist for the evening. 

* * * 

The Sternberg School of Music, Phila- 
delphia, presented a number of its pupils 
in a recital on November 1, the program 
heing given by Annette Pursing, Ida Rein- 
ert, Florence MHoffner, Adelaide Conly, 
Dorothy Schumacher, Mary Bergan, Eliza- 
beth Vanderveer Mary Kimball, Julia 
Freeman, Elizabeth Bonner, Janet Bradley, 
Edna Stahl, Bessie Strauss, Louis Kazze 
and Bernardo Cortese. 

* * * 

The Eaton-Harley Concert Company, of 
Boston, anpeared in one of the University 
Extension concerts at New Haven, Conn., 
with especially popular numbers in the 
playing by Mrs. Jessie Downer-Eaton, 
pianist, of “A Music Box,” and a ’cello 
solo, “Spinning Song,” by Mr. Keller. An- 
other attractive feature was a vocal duet 
by Margaret Shepard, a Canadian singer, 
and George H. Boynton, tenor. 

* * * 

The George Washington Choral Society 
has been organized in Washington, D. C., 
by Heinrich Hammer for the purpose of 
giving oratorios. The first one, now in 
preparation, will be the “Creation,” to be 
given in January. This chorus is com- 
posed chiefly of students of the George 
Washington University. Mr. Hammer is 
also to direct the women’s chorus of the 
Friday Morning Club. 

* * * 

Samuel A. Baldwin, organist at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, played a 
most interesting program on November 3, 
when he presented the Beethoven Over- 
ture to “Egmont,” Reger’s “Benedictus” 
and Pastorale both from his op. 59, the E 
Flat Major Fugue of Bach, Homer N. 
Bartlett’s Suite in C, op. 205. the Prelude 
to “Parsifal” and pieces by Wheeldon and 
Hollins. 


7) 


OD 


; x * * 
_A series of four educational organ re- 
citals at Brown University will be given 


during November. . This series is given 
under the Rhode Island Federation of 
Musical Clubs and _ several Providence 


organists will be heard, the first of which 
will be Gene Ware, whose program will 
consist of selections by English composers. 
The other organists who will be heard 
during the month are Walter G. Dawley 
and Helen Hogan. 

x xk * 

A unique feature in connection with the 
work of the Oberlin (Ohio) Conserva- 
tory of Music is a new course in Public 
School Music under the direction of Asso- 
ciate Professor Karl W. Gehrkens. The 
course deals with the rudiments of music 
from the standpoint of ear and eye, and 
the fundamental principles of teaching 
music to children, together with some dis- 
cussion of the purpose and possibilities of 
school music. 

eS ¢& 8 

The annual recital by the music faculty 
of Blairsville College, Blairsville, Pa., in- 
troduced a program by Emil Steudel, 
Christina D. Matthew and Dovelle Snook, 





Wis., has arranged through Messrs. Haen- the new head of the vocal department, 
HELEN ALBERT 
Voice Culture Pianist 


==. VON DOENHOFF 


with Frances Barbour, accompanist. Much 
appreciation was expressed for the play- 
ing of Mr. Steudel and Miss Matthew, 
while Miss Snook was especiallv well re- 
ceived in two numbers from “Natoma,” 
and she added two encores. 

* * * 

Uniting in a program under the auspices 
of the Men’s Club, of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Rahway, N. J., on October 
24, were William J. Mackin, tenor; Ar- 
thur Baldwin, ’cello; Weldon Williams, 
baritone; William McDevitt and Allan 
Machin, accompanists. The best received 
numbers were Mr. Machin’s singing of 
Carrie Jacobs Bond’s “A Perfect Day,” 
with ’cello obbligato, and Mr. Williams’s 
interpretation of Valentine’s air “Dio pos- 
sente,” from “Faust.” 

* * * 

Prof. W. L. Phelps was installed as pres- 
ident of the New Haven Symphony Or- 
chestra on October 28, succeeding the late 
Morris Steinert. Between the addresses 
of the evening, the orchestra played sev- 
eral numbers under the baton of David 
Stanley Smith, including Svendsen’s “Cor- 
onation March”; “A Northern Ballad,” by 
Horatio Parker, dedicated to Mr. Smith; 
the Gluck Ballet Suite, arranged by Felix 
Mottl, and Smetana’s Symphonic poem, 
“Moldau.” 

* * * 


Edgar Priest opened his eleventh series 
of organ recitals in Washington, D. C., on 
November 4, at the National Cathedral, his 
program including such _ selections as 
“Suite Gothique,” L. Boellmann; “Prize 
Song,” from “Die Meistersinger;” Fugue 
in E Flat, Bach; “Arcadian Idyll,” Le- 
mare: Sonata, No. 1, Borowski, and 
“Evening Song,” Bairstow. Mr. Priest, 
as well as other organists, will present 
periodical recitals during the Winter at 
various churches under the District Chap- 
ter of the American Guild of Organists. 

x * * 

An excellent recital was given at the 
European Conservatory. of Music, Balti- 
more, on October 28, by students under 
Director J. Henri Weinreich and Clifton 
Davis. The pianists were Julia Eiermann, 
sirdie Rokos, Pearl Riebel, Ruth Ertel, 
Ruth Berndt, Amelia R. Rokos, Ella M. 
Thiess, Amy Constantine, Dora L. Kas- 
ten and Ella Reeves Rokos. Sadie EF. Lon- 
don, contralto, sang an aria from Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc,” and William 
Chenoweth, tenor, delivered the “Cavatina” 
from “St. Paul” and a_ selection by 
Marston. 


*x* * * 


Mrs. M. Claire Finney gave an interest- 
ing lecture-recital on “Mendelssohn” at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Musical Art on Oc; 
tober 22, assisted by students of the Acad- 
emy. Selections from “Elijah” and other 
Mendelssohn works were presented by 
Mary Johnston, Edith Barr, Evelyn Kron- 
man, Ida Randolph Smalley, Ruth Devlin, 
Adeline Rabe, Lillian Kiefer, Grace Gold- 
berg, Loretta Dutot, Adelaide Wischerth, 
Martha Smith, Veni Warwick, Theresa 
Rabe, Hazel Johnston, Lillian Fowler, Eu- 


lalia Bright Cannon, Chester Glasgow 
Hammell, Rose, Levin and Edna Norton. 
* * * 


The first of the artists’ concerts in Flint, 
Mich., under the management of Anna 
Louise Gillies and Mrs. William Wallace 
Clark, was given on October 22, by Giraldi 
Voedisch, soprano, and Richard Czer- 
wonky, concertmeister of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, with Charles H. 
White as accompanist. Besides the Handel 
Sonata for piano and violin, Mr. Czer- 
wonky played the first Bruch Violin Con- 
certo, a group of three Kreisler numbers 
and an original Serenade. Miss Voedisch 
opened with an air from Puccini's “Mad- 
ama Butterfly,” following with three well 
contrasted Grieg songs. 

* * * 

A Parisian novelty is promised soon as 
an attraction at one of the theaters in New 
York controlled by the Messrs. Shubert, 
when performances of grand opera will 
be given by the Paris Panto-Opera Com- 
pany, an aggregation of pantomimists, who 
entertain with the assistance of a large 
talking machine. In the middle of the 
stage the talking machine horn will be 
placed and the records given will be those 
made by members of the company at the 
Paris Grand Opera House. The players 
on the stage will represent the action of 
the opera only. For the first few weeks 
“Tl Trovatore” will be given. 

* * * 

Walter L. Bogert gave a recital on “The 
Folk-Songs of Germany,” Lewis W. Arm- 
strong spoke on “Folk-Songs of Austria, 
Hungary and Bohemia,” and also on 
“Folk-Songs of Italy,” and Mrs. Kath- 
erine Hand lectured on “Scottish Music” 
under the auspices of the New York Board 
of Education this week. Other topics and 
lecturers were: “Music in the Home,” 
Peter W. Kykema; “Die Walkiire,” Pearl 
Cleveland Wilson; “Beethoven, a Musical 
Giant,” Margaret Anderton; “Voice Pro- 
duction.” Walter Robinson; “Beethoven, 
His Third Period,” Daniel Gregory 





Mason, and “Folk-Songs of Russia,” Lewis 
W. Armstrong. 
x * * 

Francis A. Mayhew, head of the piano 
department of the McDonald School of 
Music, Detroit, gave a successful piano re- 
cital, October 25. The program opened 
with the Brahms F Minor Sonata, which 
Mr. Mayhew played with an _ intimate 
understanding. He also played exquisitely 
the “Romance” by the same composer. 
The concert study by Schlozer awakened 
much enthusiasm. In response to fre- 
peated manifestations of approval Mr. 
Mayhew played a Study in F by Liadow 
at the end of the program. The other 
numbers on the program were two Etudes, 
three Preludes and A Flat Polonaise by 
Chopin and the Thirteenth Liszt Rhap- 
sody. 


If You Appreciate 
RARE OLD VIOLINS 


This Book Will be 
Sent You Without Cost 


If you appreciate the 
time, money, travel, ex- 
perience and work nec- 
essary to produce such a 
book; if you realize that 
we have bought and sold 
moreprecious violinsthan 
any other house in Amer- 
ica, then we know this 
book will be treasured 
by you. 

Within white and gold 
covers, in the highest 
form of the printer's and 
graver’s art are faithful 
color-type plates of rare 
old violins we own. Many 
of them are world re- 
nowned masterpieces. 

From Stradivarius and Guarnerius violins at 
$10,000, down to genuine old violins at $50 and $100, 
we show and describe rare old instruments which 
have responded to the bows of masters of greater 
or lesser fame. 

In this book you feel and breathe the atmosphere 
of the violin world and if you wish to buy a good 
old violin this book is for you. 

It goes without saying when you buy a valuable 
violin it is Most necessary that you deal with a re- 
sponsible house whose word and guarantee will 
protect you. 

To those who understand and appreciate this 
opportunity to possess a genuinely valuable book 
on old violins we extend this invitation to write 
us for a complimentary copy. 

LYON & HEALY, 19-29 E. Adams St., Chicago 


world’s largest music house. Owners of the famous 
Hawley collection. 


The Pasmore Trlo 


MARY PASMORE, Violin 
SUZANNE PASMORE, Piano 
DOROTHY PASMORE, 'Celio 


Tour 1912-13 Now Booking 
Exclusive Man’ g’t, HARRY CULBERTSON, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


KITTY CHEATHAM 


The Distinguished Diseuse 
“Her art is like a rare mosaic’"—London, The Standard 
H. JOHNSON, Secretary 
274 Madison Avenue New York 


LILLIAN 


SOPRANO — Voice Culture 
(Italian Method) 1425 BROADWAY 
Wed. and Sat., New York 
Mail Address: 

11 Morgan Avenue Norwalk, Conn. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musicat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 

Anderton, Margaret—New York, Nov. 7 
and 14; White Plains, Nov. 20. 

Arral, Blanche—Zolian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 23. 

Alda, Mme. Frances—Toledo, Nov. - 13; 
Lima, O., Nov. 15; Rochester, N. Y, Nov. 18; 
New York, Nov. 19; Chicago, Nov. 24; Wash- 
ington, D. C., Nov. 29; York, Pa., Dec. 3. 

Althouse, Paul—New York, Nov. 10; New 
York, Dec. 3. 

Anthony, Charles—Boston, Dec. 3. 

Bispham, David—Sioux City, Ia., Nov. 11; 


Webster City, Ia., Nov. 15; Lindsborg, Kan., — 


Nov. 18; Hutchinson, Nov. 19; Wichita, Nov. 
20; Enid, Okla, Nov. 25. 

Becker, William—AZolian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 12. 

Beddoe, Dan—Philadelphia, Dec. 5; Syra- 
cuse, Dec. 22. 

Boals, La Rue—New Haven, Conn., Nov. 
13; Montpelier, Vt., Nov. 14; Middleboro, 
Mass., Nov. 15; Erie, Pa., Nov. 18; Blooms- 
burg, Pa., Nov. 21; State College, Pa., Nov. 
22. 


Bridewell, Carrie—Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, Nov. 28. 

Chapman-Goold, Edith—Stamford, Nov. 12; 
New Haven, Conn., Nov. 13; Montpelier, Vt., 
Nov. 14; Middleboro, Mass., Nov. 15; Erie, 
Pa., Nov. 18; Bloomsburg, Pa., Nov. 21; 
State College, Pa.; Nov. 22; Stamford, Dec. 
18. 

Clément, Edmond—A®olian Hall, New 
York, Nov. 17; Philadelphia, Nov. 18. 

Connell, Horatio—St. Louis, Nov. 16; Low- 
ell, Mass., Dec. 9; Wausau, Wis., Dec. 11; 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Dec. 12; Appleton, Wis., 
Dec. 13; Knoxville, I!l., Dec. 14; Lafayette, 
Ind., Dec. 16; Notre Dame, Ind., Dec. 18. 

DeMoss-Hissem, Mary—Pittsburgh, Dec. 5. 

De Treville, Yvonne—Indianapolis, Nov. 11; 
Lafayette, Nov. 12; Houston, Nov. 22; Gal- 
veston, Nov. 28. 

Dimitrieff, Nina—Acolian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 10. 

Eldridge, Alice—Boston, Nov. 19; New 
York, Nov. 14. 

Elman, Mischa——Carnegie 
York, Nov. 30; Newark, Dec. 12. 

Fine, Beatrice—Los Angeles, Nov. 22; San 
Diego, Cal., Nov. 25, 26. 

Galston, Gottfried—Syracuse, Nov. 11; Chi- 
cago, Nov. 15, 16; St. Paul, Nov. 18; Brook- 
lyn, Nov. 21; Toledo, Nov. 27; New York, 
Dec. 1; Meriden, Conn., Dec. 4; Boston, Dec. 
5; New York, Dec. 6; Chicago, Dec. 15; Cedar 
Rapids, Dec. 16; San Francisco, Dec. 20, 22. 

Ganz, Rudolph—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Nov. 10; Columbus, O., Nov. 12; St. Paul, 
Nov. 15; Mi:waukee, Nov. 24; Oberlin, Nov. 
25; Chicago, Nov. 26. 

Garden, Mary—St. Paul, Nov. 15. 

Genee, Adeline—Boston, Nov. 16; Trenton, 
Nov. 18: Norfolk, Nov. 19; Richmond, Nov. 
20; Washingtan, Nov. 22; East Orange, Nov. 
23; Toronto, Nov. 25, 26; Ottawa, Nov. 27; 
Kingston, Nov. 28; Montreal, Nov. 29; Que- 
bec, Nov. 30. 

Gluck, Alma—Chicago, Nov. 9, 11; Balti- 
mire, Dec. 13. 

Godowsky, Leopold—Baltimore, Nov. 15; 
New York (with Philharmonic Orchestra), 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 21, 22; New York (Car- 
negie Hall), Nov. 27; Philadelphia, Nov. 29, 
30. 

Granville, Charles—Bridgeport, Nov. 13; 
Passaic, N. J., Nov. 21. 

Hallock, Mary—St. John, Nov. 11; Quebec, 
Nov. 13; Sherbrooke, Nov. 18; Montreal, Nov. 
19; Peterboro, Nov. 21; Kingston, Nov. 25; 
Belleville, Nov. 27; London, Nov. 29; Hamil- 
ton, Dec. 2; Galt, Dec. 4; St. Catharines, 
Dec. 6. 


Hess, Ludwig—Auburn, N. Y., Nov. 9. 
Hinkle, Florence—Boston, Nov. 12. 
Hunt, Helen Allen—Boston, Nov. 21. 


Huss, Henry Holden—Norfolk, Va., Nov. 
16; Sweet Briar, Va., Nov. 18; St. Paul, Nov. 
24; Faribault, Minn., Nov. 25. 

Huss, Hildegard Hoffmann—Norfolk, Va., 
Nov. 16; Sweet Briar, Va., Nov. 18; St. Paul, 
Nov. 24; Faribault, Minn., Nov. 25. 

Jacobs, Max—New York, Nov. 10; Rich- 
mond Hill, L. L, Nov. 15; New York, Oct. 3. 

Kaiser, Marie—Paterson, N. J., Nov. 10 
and 28. 

Kaufmann, Minna—Fremont, O., Nov. 19; 
Newark, O., Nov. 21; Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 
23. 

Keyes, Margaret—Minneapolis, Dec. 6. 

Kinzel, Bertha—Yonkers, N. Y., Nov. 24. 


Knowles, R. G.—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Noy. 25 and Dec. 2, 9. 


Hall,» New 


Kreisler, Fritz—Atolian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 15; Carnegie Hall, New York, Dec. 9. 


Kriens, Grace—Allentown, Pa., Nov. 14; 
Brooklyn, Nov. 17; Philadelphia, Dec. 14. 


LaBonte, Henri—Columbus, O., Nov. 12. 


La Ross, Earle—Easton, Pa., Nov. 11; Al- 
lentown, Nov. 12; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Nov. 
13; Scranton, Nov. 14; Binghampton, Nov. 15. 


Lerner, Tina—Boston, Nov. 14. 

Lincoln, Katherine—Boston, Nov. 14. 

Lund, Charlotte—Schenectady, Nov. 15; 
Oswego, Nov. 19; (Waldorf-Astoria), New 
York, Dec. 3. 


Mannes, David—Montclair, N. J., Nov. 12; 
Providence, R. I., Nov. 18; Montclair, Nov. 
26; Mount Vernon, N. Y., Dec. 2; Lakeville, 
Conn., Dec. 6; Bryn Mawr, Pa., Dec. 13; 
New York (Belasco Theater), Dec. 15; Mont- 
clair, N. J., Dec. 17; Cedarhurst, L. I., Dec. 
31. 


Mannes, Clara—Montclair, N. J., Nov. 12; 
Providence, R. I., Nov. 18; Montclair, Nov. 
26; Mount Vernon, N. Y., Dec. 2; Lakeville, 
Conn., Dec. 6; Bryn Mawr, Pa., Dec. 13; New 
York (Belasco Theater), Dec. 15; Montclair, 
N. J., Dec. 17; Cedarhurst, L. IL, Dee. 31. 


Martin, Frederic—Clemson College, S. C., 
Nov. 9; Newburgh, N. Y., Nov. 12; Westfield, 
N. J., Nov. 14; Newark, N. J., Nov. 15; 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Dec. 17; Troy, N. Y., 
Dec. 18; Elizabeth, N. J., Dec. 19; Boston, 
Dec. 22; Pittsburgh, Dec. 27. 


McCormack, “John—St. Louis, Nov. 14; 
New York (Carnegie Hall, with Philharmonic 
Orchestra), Nov. 17; St. Paul, Nov. 19; Mo- 
line, Nov. 21; Appleton, Wis., Nov. 22; New 
York (Hippodrome), Nov. 24; Terre Haute, 
Nov. 26; Grand Rapids, Nov. 27; Chicago, 
Nov. 28. 

Miller, Christine—New York City, Nov. 12; 
Columbus, O., Nov. 17; Dayton, O., Nov. 19; 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Nov. 21; Pittsburgh, 
Nov. 27; Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 3; Camden, 
N. J., Dec. 5, 6; Massillon, O., Dec. 9; Oberlin, 
Dec. 10; Ft. Dodge, Ia., Dec. 17; Evanston, 
Ill., Dec. 19, 20; New York City, Dec. 26, 28; 
Philadelphia, Dec. 30. 


Murray, Mary Stapleton—Troy, N. Y., Nov. 
13. 

Namara-Toye—Philadelphia, Nov. 15, 16; 
Appleton, Nov. 18; Minneapolis, Nov. 19; 
Milwaukee, Nov. 24; Philadelphia, Nov. 27. 

Nielson, Alice—(Week beginning Nov. 11), 
Portland, Tacoma, Spokane, Seattle; (week 
beginning Nov. 17), San Francisco, Oakland; 
(week beginning Nov. 25), Los Angeles, 
Sacramento, Riverside, San Diego; Denver, 
Dec. 3; Kansas City, Dec. 6; St. Louis, 
Dec. 10; Omaha, Dec. 12. 

Nordica, Mme.—London, Ont., Nov. 12; 
Port Huron, Mich., Nov. 13; Philadelphia 
Grand Opera, Nov. 21. 

Olitzka, Rosa—Chicago, Nov. 10; Colum- 
bus, Nov. 12; Newark, Nov. 18;. Morristown, 
Nov. 19. 

Pagdin, William H.—Passaic, N. J., Nov. 
7 le 

Persinger, Louis—New York (A®olian Hall) 
Nov. 9; Auburn, Nov. 13; Brooklyn, Nov. 14; 
Providence, Nov. 15; New York, Nov. 19; 
Denver, Nov. 22; Colorado Springs, Nov. 26; 
Pueblo, Nov. 28; Boulder, Nov. 29; Sheridan, 
Wyo., Nov. 30; Colorado Springs, Dec. 2; 
Cincinnati, Dec. 6, 7; Chicago, Dec. 8; Fre- 
mont, Neb., Dec. 10; Kansas City, Dec. 12; 
St. Louis, Dec. 13, 14; Toledo, Dec. 18; New 
York, Dec. 22. 

Philips, Arthur—Easton, Pa., Nov. 11; Al- 
lentown, Nov. 12; Wilkes-Barre, Nov. 13; 
Scranton, Nov. 14; Binghampton, Nov. 15. 

Potter, Mildred—St. Paul, Nov. 14; Minne- 
apolis, Nov. 17; New York, Nov. 22; Syra- 
cuse, Dec. 5; Hamilton, N. Y., Dec. 12; Buf- 
falo, Dec. 19; Boston, Dec. 22 and 23. 

Rappold, Marie—Utica, Nov. 11. 

Ricardo, Miss.—Acolian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 21. 

Rogers, Francis—Boston, Nov. 14; Milton, 
Mass., Nov. 15. 

Sachs-Hirsch, Herbert—St. Paul, Nov. 15. 

Saslavsky, Alexander—Stamford, Nov. 12. 

Scharwenka, Xaver—Philadelphia, Nov. 14; 
Battle Creek, Nov. 19; Saginaw, Nov. 21; 
Detroit, Nov. 23; Toledo, Nov. 25; Columbus, 
Nov. 27. 

Schnitzer, Germaine—Boston, Nov. 11. 

Schroeder, Alwyn—ASolian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 20; Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 6. 

Schelling, Ernst—Carnegie Hall, Nov. 16. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—Paterson, N. J., 
Nov. 11; Bridgeport, Conn., Nov. 13; Newark, 
N. J., Nov. 18; Lawrenceville, N. J., Nov. 20; 
Colgate College, Nov. 21. 

Starrell, Marguerite—Easton, Nov. 11; Al- 
lentown, Nov. 12; Wilkes-Barre, Nov. 13; 
Scranton, Nov. 14; Binghampton, Nov. 15. 

Teyte, Maggie—A®olian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 10. 

Tollefsen, Mme. Schnabel—Ridgewood, N. 
J., Nov. 29: Passaic, Dec. 6; Paterson, Dec. 
13; Hackensack, Dec. 20. . 


Towns, Kirk—Minneapolis, Nov. 10. 


Welsh, Corinne—New Haven, Conn., Nov. 
13: Montpelier, Vt., Nov. 14; Middleboro, 


Mass., Nov. 15; Erie, Pa., Nov. 18; B 
burg, Pa., Nov. 21; State College, Pa 
22. 
Werrenrath, 
York, Nov. 26. 
Whitehill, Clarence—Cincinnati, Nov. 22, 
23. 


Wilson, Gilbert—Passaic, N. J., Nov. 21. 


Young, John—New Haven, Conn., Nov. 13; 
Montpelier, Vt., Nov. 14; Middleboro, Mass., 
Nov. 15; Erie, Pa., Nov. 18; Bloomsburg, Pa., 
Nov. 21; State College, Pa., Nov. 22. 


Ysaye, Eugene—Jersey City, Nov. 14; New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 19; Chicago, Nov. 
22, 23; New York (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 26; 
New York (with Philharmonic Orchestra), 
Nov. 28, 29 (Carnegie Hall). ; 

Zimbalist, Efrem—Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, Nov. 14; Pittsburgh, Nov. 15; Minne- 
apolis, Nov. 22. ‘ 


Reinald—A®olian Hall, we. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


American String Quartet—Bloomfield, Nov. 
18; New York, Nov. 21; Brooklyn, Dec. 7. 


Barrére Ensemble—Boston, Nov. 6; Prince- 
ton, N. J., Nov. 9; Bryn Mawr, Pa., Nov. 15; 
New Haven, Conn., Nov. 18; Waterbury, 
Conn., Nov. 19; Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Nov. 21. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra — Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Nov. 7, 9; Dec. 5, 7, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Inst. Arts and Sciences), Dec. 6. 


Bostonia Sextette Club—Lynchburg, Va., 
Nov. 11; Roanoke, Va., Nov. 12; Richmond, 
Va., Nov. 14; Raleigh, N. C., Nov.-15; Rocky 
Mount N. C., Nov. 18; Washington, N. C., 
Nov. 19; Elizabeth City, N. C., Nov. 20; 
Pocomo City, Md., Nov. 22. 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincin- 
nati, Nov. 15, 16, 22, 23; Dec. 6, 7, 20, 21; 
Jan. 3, 4, 17, 18, 31; Feb. 1, 14, 15, 28; Mar. 1, 
14, 15, 28, 29; Apr. 11, 12. 

Collegiate Quartet—New Haven, Conn., 
Nov. 13; Montpelier, Vt., Nov. 14; Middle- 
boro, Mass., Nov. 15; Erie, Pa., Nov. 18; 
Bloomsburg, Pa., Nov. 21; State College, Pa,, 
Nov. 22. 


Downer-Eaton Trio—Rochester, Nov. 20; 
Manchester, Conn., Dec. 11; Spencer, Mass., 
Dec. 20. 

Flonzaley Quartet—Detroit, Nov. 16; Afolian 
Hall, New York, Dec. 9. 


Gamble Concert Party—Goshen, Ind., Nov. 
11; Frankfort, Ind., Nov. 12; Hagerstown, 
Ind., Nov. 13; Wichita, Kan., Nov. 15; Carls- 
bad, N. Mex., Nov. 18; Roswell, N. Mex., Nov. 
20; Dalhart, Tex., Nov. 22; Plainview, Tex., 
Nov. 23. 

Hahn String Quartet—Philadelphia, Nov. 
15. 

Huss, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden—Nor- 
folk, Va., Nov. 16; Sweet Briar, Va., ‘Nov. 
18; St. Paul; Nov. 24; Faribault, Minn., Nov. 
95. . 

Jacobs Quartet, Max—New York, Dec. 3. 

Kneisel Quartet—®olian Hall, New York 
New York, Nov. 12; Baltimore, Nov. 29; Dec. 
10. 

Mannes Sonata Recitals—Montclair, N. J., 
Nov. 12; Providence, R. I., Nov. 18; Montclair, 
N. J., Nov. 26; Mount Vernon, N. Y., Dec. 2; 
Lakeville, Conn., Dec. 6; Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
Dec. 13: New York (Belasco Theater), Dec. 
15; Montclair, N. J., Dec. 17; Cedarhurst, 
L. I., Dec. 31. ay 


Marine Band of Washington—Columbus, 


O., Nov. 9. 

Margulies Trio—Acolian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 16. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minne- 
apolis, Nov. 10, 17, 22, 24; Dec. 1, 6, 8, 20. 

Musical Art Society—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Dec. 17. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra—Carne- 
gie Hall, New York, Nov. 14, 15, 17, 21, 22; 
Brooklyn, Nov. 24; New York, Nov. 28, 29; 
Dec. 1, 12, 13, 19, 20, 22, 26, 27, 29. 

New York Symphony Orchestra—AColian 
Hall, New York, Nov. 10, 17, 22, 24; Dec. 1, 6, 
8, 15; Brooklyn, N. Y. (Academy of Arts and 
Sciences), Nov. 9; Dec. 7. 

Oratorio Society of New York—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Dec. 3, 26, 28. 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Nov. 
8, 9. 

People’s Symphony Orchestra — Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Dec. 15. 

Philharmonic Trio—Brooklyn, Nov. 16. 

Russ'an Symphony Orchestra—Ac®olian Hall, 
Nov. 21. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra—San 
Francisco (Cort Theater), Nov. 15, 29; Dec. 
13, 20. 

Saslavsky Quartet—Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 18; 
Spartanburg, Nov. 19. 


Sousa’s Band—Hippodrome, New York, 


Nov. 10. 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Nov. 9; Dela- 
ware, O., Nov. 11; Cleveland, Nov. 12; Chi- 
cago, Nov. 15, 16. 

Tollefsen Trio—Montclair, N. J., Nov. 14: 
Huntington, L. L, Nov. 19; Garden City, L. L., 
Nov. 21; Jamaica, Nov. 22; Perth Amboy, 
Dec. 16; New York, Dec. 22. 
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~--hestra—Easton, Pa., 
7T*thes-Barre, 


Yuel. ' y 


negie Hall, Ne, 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, - 


Zoeliner Quartet—Brookings, S. D., Nov. «1 
Detroit, Nov. 15; Grand Rapids, Nov. 17; 
Notre Dame, Nov. 20; New York (olian 
Hall), Dec. 2. 





EDITH DE LYS IN SWEDEN 


American Girl Wins Stockholm Success 
in Widely Varying Rdles 


_ STOCKHOLM, SwepeN, Oct. 15.—The most 
important musical event of the present 
season has been the guest performances df 
the American soprano, Edith de Lys, at 
the Royal Opera. In such vastly different 
roles as Aida, Mimi and Traviata she has 
made a sensational success; and been most 
enthusiastically received not only by the 
public but by the press as_ well, which 
unanimously declares her to be one of the 
greatest artists of the day. 

Another noteworthy event was the pro- 
duction of Donizetti's “Don Pasquale,” 
which was revived after twenty years’ 
absence from the répertoire. Although 
the work was splendidly given it did not 
have the enthusiastic reception anticipated. 
The interest centered in the débutante, 
Miss Case, who is an American ard -who 
sang her role with great charm and 
vivacity. 

The public is waiting expectantly for 
that premiére of Waldthausen’s opera, 
“Colonel Chabert,” which is to be given 
next Friday night. Another novelty of the 
season will be Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of 
the Madonna.” 

John Forsell, the popular baritone, is 
to give a liederabend next Tuesday, and 
Teresa Carrefio is expected to give two 
piano recitals during the month. A. A. 





What Wagner Thought of the Piano 


In outlining an ideal system of musical 
education for a music school in Munich, 
Wagner pays the following tribute to the 
piano. This tribute, reproduced in The 
Etude,-is the more remarkable because in 
his earlier essays he speaks rather con- 
temptuously of the pianoforte as a “tone- 
less” instrument: 

“On no single instrument can the ideas 
embodied in modern music be more dis- 
tinctly brought out than by means of the 
ingenious mechanism of the piano; and 
for our music it is therefore in reality the 
leading instrument, having also become so 
partly through the circumstance that our 
greatest masters wrote a large proportion 
of their most beautiful and important 
works specially for the piano. Thus, in 
indicating the summits of German music 
we place Beethoven’s sonatas right along- 
side of his symphonies; and from an ac- 
ademic point of view, nothing can be more 
conducive to correct taste in the inter- 
pretation of music than first learning how 
to play a pianoforte sonata, and_ then 
transferring our capacity thus acquired to 
the correct performance of a symphony.” 


Operatic Novelty for Copenhagen 


CoPENHAGEN, DENMARK, Oct. 17.—This 
season’s first novelty, announced for the 
Opera, is the Danish composer Enna’s 
latest production, “The Nightingale,” an 
opera specially written for the young so- 
prano, Tenna Frederiksen, who, Jean de 
Reszke declares, has a voice that is one 
of the most beautiful of the day. Next 
season she is to appear at Covent Garden. 

The noted Danish Wagner tenor, Peter 
Cornelius, has left for London to open his 
season at the Bristol festivals, singing both 
Stegfrieds. After the Bristol festivals he 
is engaged for concerts in Edinburgh. 

Ludwig Wiillner, the German lieder 
singer, opened the season with two re- 
citals and had as usual a most enthusiastic 
reception. 


Charles Gilbert Spross in Faculty of 
‘New York School 


Charles Gilbert Spross, the pianist and 
composer, has joined the faculty of the 
Conservatory of Musical Art, New York. 
In addition to his duties in the piano de- 
partment Mr. Spross will assist Arthur 
Claassen in conducting the opera class. 


A Musical Cow 
From the Aurora (Mo.) “Citizen” 


For Sale—Excel'ent cow; gives three 
gallons of milk daily; also eood piano. 


Come quick. J. G. Wells, R. F. D. No. 2. 





The new Charlottenburg “Deutsches 
Opernhaus” aspires to be the first Berlin 
Opera House to produce “Parsifal.” 
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5 DBAD | 


Veteran Philadelphia Musician Hac 
Been Prominently Identified with 
American Musical Life < 





Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 10 South Eighteenth Street 
Philadelphia, Novémber 5 19 


IEGFRIED BEHRENS, the \ 
musician and conductor 


many years one of the 
nent figures in Philadelphia’ 


died at the age of seve’ Ais 
ho Lo- 

c 4.45 

morn- 

a_ brief 

if. Beh- 

was born 

surg, Ger- 

4 1839, came 

to w York in 


1856, with a_ repu- 
tation as a pian st, 
although he was but 
seventeen years of 
age. Five years be- 
fore that he had 
been summoned to 
the residence of 
Otto Goldschmidt, 
Siegfried Behrens in Hamburg, one 
evening to play the 
accompaniments for “a singer.’ That sin- 
ger was Jenny Lind, who afterwards be- 
came the wife of Goldschmidt. His career 
in music was not only long but notable, 
his début as an operatic conductor being in 
1867, after he had traveled for several 
years as accompanist with the Anna Bishop 
pera Company, at the age of twenty-four, 
xottschalk-Carlotta Patti Concert Com- 
pany. His first experience as a conductor 
was with the Caroline Richings English 
Opera Company, at the age of twenty-four, 
and his success instantaneous. He con- 
tinued as chief musical director when the 
Richings company was consolidated with 
the Parepa Rosa Company, and was brought 
back to this city by Strakosch when he or- 
ganized the great Italian company at the 
Academy of Music with such stars as 
Nilsson, Campanini and Victor Maurel. 
In the Centennial year, 1876, Mr. Behrens 
was conductor of the Clara Louise Kellogg 
English Grand Opera Company and con- 
ducted performances in all the large cities 
from New York to California. He was 
also with many other famous singers, and 
during his long residence in Philadelphia 
managed many musical affairs, for years 
being the Philadelphia representative of the 
New York Metropolitan Opera Company. 
He was the conductor of the Philadelphia 





MUSICAL 


AMERICA 


November 9, 1912. 








NNATIANS WELCOME DR. AND MRS. KUNWALD 




















Dr. Ernst Kunwald, New Director of the Cincinnati Orchestra, and Mrs. Kunwald, 
Photographed on Their Arrival Last Week 


CiNcINNATI, Nov. 4.—The arrival of Dr. 
Ernst Kunwald and Mrs. Kunwald on 
Wednesday served to bring local concert- 
goers to a sharp realization of the fact that 
the symphony season is at hand, and the 
ticket sale indicates a greater imterest in 
the orchestra than ever before, Dr. Kun- 
wald has been extremely busy since his 
arrival going over various details pertain- 
ing to the work of the season, and getting 
in touch with Cincinnati. On Tuesday he 
will be the guest of the Ways and Means 


Committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
at the noon-day meeting in the Sinton 
Hotel. Saturday night Dr. Kunwald at- 
tended the regular monthly meeting of the 
Musicians’ Club, of which he was made a 


member at the time of his short stay in 
Cincinnati last Spring. In response to the 
invitation of the president, Dr. Kunwald 
made a short talk in English, in which he 
has acquired great fluency in a compara- 
tively short time. The program included 
a splendid paper on Max Reger by Carl 
W: Grimm; the performance of Reger’s 
composition ’ for piano, “Leaves and Flow- 
ers,” by Philip Werthner and Scharwenka’s 
Concerto for ’cello and piano, op. 46, by 
Mr. Argewitz, of the Symphony Orchestra, 
and Romeo Gorno. On Sunday afternoon 
Dr. and Mrs. Christian R. Holmes give a 
reception in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Kun- 
wald. On Monday evening, November 3, 
Dr. Kunwald met the members of the May 
Festival Chorus for the first rehearsal of 
the “Messiah,” which is to be given in 
Music Hall Christmas night. 





Operatic Society from its organization in 
1906 up to the time of his death, having di- 
rected every performance until that of “Der 
Freischiitz” on Thursday evening of last 
week, his sudden illness preventing his ap- 


pearance, although he attended the rehears- 
als up to the last.. Mr. Behrens was a 
widower, his wife, who was Miss Shaw, in 
her day a well- known public singer, having 
died about five years ago. aL. 


FLONZALEY QUARTET 


THRILLS BERLINERS 





Wonder- Workers of Chamber Music 
Inspire Audience to Tumults 
of Applause 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin W., Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
October 21, 1912. 


N event of musical significance was 
this season’s first concert of the 
Flonzaley Quartet on Saturday, October 
19, in Bechstein Hall. The rapidity with 
which this Quartet of exceptional artists 
has conquered Berlin might cause some 
surprise were one not cognizant in ad- 
vance of its superior merits. 

That the popularity of the Quartet is 
well established was shown by the full 
heuse at this first concert. Rapt attention 
was alternated with almost frantic ap- 
plause. 

The initial number, the Mozart Quartet 
in D, was rendered with subtle grace and 
musical precision. The performance was 
both appropriately classical and artisti- 
cally inspired. The hit of the evening was 
the Quartet in F, of the very modern 
Frenchman, M. Ravel. I can well under- 
stand that such impressionistic music as 
that of Ravel may seem as of an alien 
world to those saturated with music of a 
more consefvative character, but when a 
master organization like the Flonzaley 
Quartet interprets'a work of such subtle 
atmospheric impressiveness with so much 
knowledge of all its merits and possibili- 
ties, effectively aided by an ensemble 
technic not readily equaled, even the most 
prejudiced opponent is fascinated against 
his will. And I must really confess that 
on this evening as never before I appre- 
ciated the worth of the modern impres- 
sionists. It is atmosphere they are after. 
And it occurred to me that Ravel in this 
quartet conjures up the atmosphere of the 
sea with all its vastness and turbulénce. 
One had the sensation of rushing waves 
and bounding breakers as an undercurrent 
to other more material sounds of every- 
day life. 

That the concluding number, the Haydn 
Quartet in G, should prove an effective 
finale to the evening’s superb perform- 
ance, was to be expected. From first to 
last it was a musical treat such as it is 
rarely our good fortune to hear, and it 
seemed to be fully appreciated by the vast 


audience. One does not often witness such 
spontaneous enthusiasm at a chamber 
music concert. O. P. Jacos. 





There were 234 performances of Mas- 
senet’s operas given at the three subven- 


tioned opera houses in Parist last season. - 








BUSH & LANE 


PIANOS 


Are made to satisfy the 
MUSICIAN, SINGER and MUSIC LOVER 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., Holland, Mich. 





Cimeinnaci 


GVERETT 


One of Pawig: snl great 
Pianos of the World 


The John Church Company 
New York 
Owners of 
The Everett Piano Co, Boston 


Chica geo 











526-536 Niagara Street __:: 


KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made te Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Maaiciaan SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


3: BUFFALO, N. Y. 








"heg Baldwin Piano 


Prix Paris, 1900. The Grand Prize 
St. Louis, 1904. 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
Distinguished by great durability. 


The Baltroin 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNA 














HENRY 
F. 








MILLER 


HENRY F. MILLER @ SONS 
PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 

















HMehlin & Hons 


Grand and Inverted Grand 


Pianos 


Are considered by expert fu.cges to 
be the finest now made. hey con- 
tain more valuable improvements 
than all others. 


Warerooms: 


27 Union Square - New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue. 








FOR SIXTY YEARS 


THE 


HAZELTON Piano 


has stood for the highest in piano construction 
_HAZELTON Lnteainvnul 66-65 University Place, New York 
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